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Advertisements. 


The increased use of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
ments suitable to its columns is quite apparent. 


readers to all those inserted. 


JouRNAL for advertise- 
We call the attention of our 


We shall be obliged to readers who will call the attention of others who 


do not see the paper to announcements which they 


to them. 
It would be of service, 
this and like means, freely, 


O THE WORLD’S FAIR.—TWELVE DAYS’ 
trip. Sixth month 6. R. B NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


VRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING THE COM- 
forts of a home while attending the Fair can 
secure the same from the undersigned. Good 

loeation. CHAS. E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Avenue, 
Chie ago, Ill. 


YOR RENT.—BY THE MONTH OR YEAR, A 
12-room house, with large lot and fruit thereon; 
in first-class order ; on the main street in the 

village of Rancocas. Apply to G. W. LEEDS, Ran- 
cocas, N. J 


‘’ UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MOD- 
~ ern and convenient. Large piazza and lawn ; 
pure water. Two miles from Pomeroy and 
Newark branch P.R.R. Six south Coatesville, P.R R. 
Six north Avondale, P. & B.C. R. R. Address 
ENOS H. BARNARD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa 


YANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
or housekeeper. Address H., Box 91, Colum- 
bus, New Jersey. 


Y ANTED.—AT THIS OFFICE, A FEW COPIES 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 
issue of Seventh month 2 2, 1892. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS SEAMSTRESS IN 
Friends’ family. Address V., 28, this office. 


YOUNG LADY, FRIEND, 
ate, desires position 
year’s experience 


COLLEGE GRADU- 

as ennapnenat ; one 
satisfac tory re ference 

Address B., 27, this office. 


ANTED—A SITUATION AS LIGHT HOUSE- 
keeper or companion. Friends’ family pre- 


ferred. K. Box 270, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, Fourth month 10, at 8 
o’cloek, in the Library Room, 15th and Race streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be 

I. A Review of Chap. 17th, Vol. 2d of * 
History.’’ by Mary H. Whitson 

2. A Letter from . no. D. McPherson, of W ashing- 
ton, D. © 

*The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor and the Relation of the Society of Friends to 
It,”’ to be introduced by Isaac Roberts 

All Friends and others interested sre invited to 

he present, 


Janney's 


“2 


Plain and Fashionable \ 
Tailor. 
A variety of piece goods to select 
from always on hand.’ 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


no doubt, to Friends, 
in doing business with each other. 


may think of 


‘ 


interest 


if they would make use of 


TEACHER OF TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

college graduate, wishes position to teach in 

a private school. Classes in Latin and Eng- 
lish preferred. Address B. 29, this Office. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 

A of Dramatic and Humorous Recitations, 

4 Plays, etc., can easily be given by home talent, 
with a copy of Garrett’s famous ‘‘ 100 Choice Selec- 
tions,’’ costing only 30 cents. Sold by booksellers. 

No. 32, the latest, is a gem, 240 pages of pathos, 

dialect, and fun, including two bright new Dia- 
logues ; all for 30 cts., post-paid; or, the two Plays 
10 cts. Catalogue free. P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1865.) 
FRIEND, COLLEGE GRADUATE, EXPERI. 
A enced teacher and principal, wishes to take 
a charge of or establish a Friends’ school in a 
city or large town, where such a school wguld be 
well supported. Address Principal, Care of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 

NOR RENT.—BY YEAR, NEAR ABINGTON 
Meeting, Ogontz station, a 12-roomed resi- 
dence, modern conveniences, five acres of 

ground, shade, stabling, ice, garden, etc. Will sell. 
ALVIN HAINES, Jenkintown, Pa. 
SUMMER MONTHS.—FUR- 


O RENT FOR 
7 nished country house in Byberry, two miles 
from Torresdale station, P. R. R., eight-roomed 
house with porches, lawn, garden, and stable. 
REUBEN PARRY, Torresdale, Pa. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
M Special attention given to 
Office, 603 N. 8th street, 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


hocken Dairies. 
serving families. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


panion, .or to travel with invalid the coming 
summer. Reference given. Address or call. 
MARGARET W. SATTERTHWAITE, 
536 Stevens street, Camden, N. J. 


FT panion NURSE WANTS POSITION AS COM- 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s, 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 
Public. 


Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


Millinery. (\221€ J. LAMBERT 


Successor to E.SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. 


(Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


| ——-MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Phi ladelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine — labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 


CHARLES Dre GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

jleasantly located near the Harlem R R., one hour 
rem New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For 
At Jenkintown, Pa 


Boarding: and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Under the care of Abington 


Monthly Meeting Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory ; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 


sent on application 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
° Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 

zh courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, %. Y. 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 


Birkenhead, England 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the last year. The endeavor ot 
the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day 


The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


PRIMITIVE 


*,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER aND 


JOURNAL,.921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 


exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 


Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
Surplus, .... . . . 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. ... 5,190.56 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 


entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosePH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


‘TORS. 
John Lucas, 
S. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


DIREC 
Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis 


AQUILA J. LON VEEL... 

1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos ’ Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, al weal be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r 





HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ME Savings & Loan 


ASSOCIATION 


HOME OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Paid-in Capital, - $1,000,000. 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES. 


WHAT WE OFFER: 
First Mortgage Security on City Property. 
From Six to Eight per cent. Interest. 
The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY. 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 
NAGER 


H. F. NEWHALL, easYAN$6Rice 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 


lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Of Texas Loan Agency. 


Cent. 
(6% ano 7 cei. Colorado Mortgages 
From Wm. C. Allen. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
| No. 119 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a., Pa. 





JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Sarsies, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. i. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


| Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
| Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
| free on application. 
| EDWARD COALE, 

Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
| Holder, McLean County, ill. 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again, 
Sun parlors fronting the sea, 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
house ; 


a home. 
open 


quiet, comfort, luxury, hea/th,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on oguent 


help to decide 


FLAVORING 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic C 





It will 
ty, N. J. 


EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 4oz., 


especially for family use. 


8o0z., pints, and quarts 


If your storekeeper does not keep them 


send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHORARER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XIV. 
He that needs five thousand pounds to live 
Ts full as poor as he that needs but five. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


George Herbert, a poet, scholar, and moralist, b. in Wales, Second 
month (April, O. S.) 3, 1593. He was one of seven sons brought up 
by his mother, a widow, one of his elder brothers, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, being quite famous in the active affairs of the early part of 
the Seventeenth Century. George, however, played a much quieter 
part. He was for some years a Fellow at Cambridge, and for a while 
in seclusion in the country, afterward he entered the church. He died 
young,—in 1632, at Bemerton, near Salisbury. His poetry is still much 
enjoyed ; parts of it have been reprinted and re-edited within a few 
years. His biography was written by Izaak Walton. 


THE WISH. 

SHOULD some great angel say to-morrow, 

“Thou must retread thy P vathway from the start. 
But God will grant, in pity for thy sorrow, 

Some one dear wish, the nearest to thy “heart.” 
This were my wish ! from my life’s dim beginning 

Let pe what has been! Wisdom planned the whole : 
My want, my woe, my errors and my sinning, 


All, all were needed lessons for my soul. 
—L£illa Wheeler Wilcox. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ROBERT M. 
CROASDALE. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

‘*T was at this time about 26 years of age. Business 
being very dull (the financial depression of 1837), I had 
so much difficulty in meeting my indebtedness that I was 
in much distress of mind; and while I was thus tried 
without, I was yet more painfully tried in my spiritual 
life, for as fast as I was made willing (by suffering) to 
yield to one requisition, I was called to give up to an- 
other, for now punctually keeping to my meetings, it was 
clearly shown to me that I must publicly espouse my Re- 
deemer’s cause. O, how I plead with my Heavenly 
Father to excuse me therefrom, until in one week-day 
meeting I was so sensibly visited that I not only trembled 
in every joint, but the bench on which I sat seemed to 
shake, accompanied with a feeling that if I did not yield 
thereto then and there, it would be all over with me,— 
when I stood up and said what was with me in a few 
words. And O, the sweet peace of mind that followed 
this act of obedience for several days, until I again re- 
belled at the word of command,—which refusal brought 
me into deep distress of mind in conjunction with out- 
ward difficulties. 

‘* Being blessed with six children, two of the number 
about this time were removed by death. This stripping 
being at the time of my refusing to be a mouthpiece for 
the Lord, O, how sincere my prayers then were for for- 
giveness of the past, and promises of the future ; but yet, 
when brought to trial we are so willing to put it off, 
which again brought me under great distress of mind, so 
that I could get no relief by night or day. My pleadings 
were to be excused from this work, which I plainly saw 
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was to take me from my home at a time when I was most 
needed there, but seemed to be of no avail. 

‘¢ It was clearly shown me about this time that I should 
change my place of abode, so I purchased a farm and 
moved to it in the spring of 1848, and commenced farm- 
ing ; when in consulting my Heavenly Father I found 
pretty clearly that it met His approval, and after getting 
settled in the outward, my inward settlement was not as 
yet insured ; although I had yielded up much that had 
been required, yet I continued to hold back a part, and 
it seemed to be the most important as life for life ; and 
it was not until my 52d year, that I was made willing to 
yield up my natural life in all things of time, and be 
willing to pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
following my Saviour to crucifixion. 

‘¢ Some Friends traveling in the cause of Truth com- 
ing to visit us at this period, asked us (my wife and self), 
how it was with us, as they desired to attend the ap- 
proaching monthly meetings, and wished us to accompany 
them ; to which we assented, and it was at Quakertown, 
where my spirit was met by such a refreshing shower of 
Divine Goodness that I was completely broken down, 
and I gave up all unto my God, promising that if he 
would be near me, I would serve him through time, for- 
evermore. And after expressing thisand something more, 
I sat down under the most precious feelings I had ever 
experienced. ‘This was in 1865, and continuing to hold 
out faithfully in speaking in public when moved by the 
Divine power, from time to time, for upwards of three 
years, Friends of my own meeting believing a gift in the 
ministry was committed to me, they recommended me to 
the select quarterly meeting for their action, which being 
united with, I was invited to a seat with them.’’ 

This appears to be the confirmation of his religious 
life ; all doubts as to the efficacy of the saving power of 
God were left behind, and he was enabled, through obedi- 
ence to the Light or Divine Voice ‘‘ to press forward 
toward the prize of the high calling in God.’’ 

In his labors meekness, humility, and faithfulness 
were shown in his deportment, and felt in his testimonies ; 
giving evidence that his mind was dipped into deep exer- 
cise ; and as he kept his spiritual eye single to the gift, 
he was furnished with utterance suitable to the occasion. 
His public appearances carried with them the evidence 
that he practiced what he preached ; his concern seemed 
to be, ‘‘ to begin in the life, to continue in the life, and 
end in the life.’’ He was faithful to the gift which had 
been entrusted to him, not alone in his own particular 
meeting, but was often called to labor in other fields, fre- 
quently throughout his own quarterly meeting, and some- 
times in other parts of the yearly meeting. 

At one time, feeling a concern to visit the families of 
Friends and others within his own quarter, he obtained 
the consent and unity of his monthly meeting, and was 
favored to acceptably visit more than one hundred fam- 
ilies, to his great satisfaction and peace immeasurable. 
He was meek, humble, and naturally of a retiring dispo- 
sition ; feeling, as he often expressed, ‘‘ as one of the little 
ones.’’ Yet was enabled through obedience to his Mas- 
ter’s bidding to make several visits in Gospel Love, in 
New York and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 
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In the year 1888 he obtained a minute from his 
monthly meeting to visit Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
other meetings on his way there and returning ; but was 


prevented by sickness from accomplishing his prospect at 
that His coi to the Yearly Meeting was 


never engaged in. 


time. cern as 

The following year (his health having improved) he 
visited Western, Caln, and Concord Quarters. ‘This visit 
was comparable evening sacrifice, bearing evi- 
dence that the light that had been his support through a 


to a little 


long life, and which he had so impressibly, both by pre- 
cept and example, called others to follow, now shone 
brighter as his physical weakened. His ministry in those 
quarterly meetings bore such clear evidence that the 


power by which it was moved was Divine, that many were 
strengthened by it, and encouraged to endeavor to follow 
him as he followed Christ. 

He made his close peacefully on the 2d of First month, 
in the 78th year of his age, expressing to his family 
that he was willing for and fully resigned to the change 
that awaited him. aie 


1590, 


For Friends’ Intelli 

THE 

THE purpose in the preparation of any system of leaves 

is to furnish azd to pupils and tea hers in their efforts to 
familiar with the Scriptures.”’ 

Paul says, Romans 15: 4: ‘*‘ Whatsoever things were 
written “written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the Scriptures 
we might have hope.’’ Again he says, 2 Tim. 3: 17: 
ry Sc ripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in rig that the man of God may be 

col mple tely unto every good work.’’ 
These two paragraphs set forth very clearly that we have 
ly the whole and not a part. 

Friends have ever believed that only the Power which 
inspired the writers can reveal t reader the true in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. Jesus said to his disciples : 
‘<T have tell you, but ye cannot bear 
them now,’’ indicating that they would be revealed later. 
This shows the Christian life to be a progressive life, and 
those things which are suited to a later stage 
understood by us until we have arrived at 
wherein they are convenient for us. 


gencer and Journal. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


be ome ** 


aforetime were 


Every 


rhteousness ; 
comp lete, furnished 
need to stu 


to the 


many things to 


cannot be 
that stage 
No one would think 
of expecting a child to read in the Second Reader before 
he had mastered the First. We are all children in the 
Heavenly Father’s sight. Then what shall we do with 
those portions which we are not yet able to understand ? 
Store them in the memory. Many, no doubt, can join me 
in the testimony that some of the most precious revela- 
tions that have ever been given to me have come through 
passages of Scripture that had lain dormant in the mind 
for years, 
fire, as it were, becoming so full of life to my soul that 
they were immediately recognized as the Word of God to 
me. I hold that it only becomes the Word of God to us 
when he endows it with this life-giving power. 

Holding that for these and similar reasons a system 
which selects certain portions of Scripture for continued 
study, to the exclusion of other portions, is faulty, and very 
faulty, the First-day School General Conference, during 
its convention last summer, decided to adopt a new plan, 
the object of which, as explained on the first page of the 
Quarterlies, is to consolidate the four gospels in such a 


way as to give a connected and consecutive knowledge of 


all thé important events in the life and teachings of Jesus, 


> INTE LLIG EN CER A 


when suddenly they have burned in letters of 


ND JOURN VAL. 


to be followed by a matte of the epistles and early church 
history. 

In this way we hope to avoid the confusion incident 
to the study of the gospels as separate books, each having 
some features peculiar to itself, and all varying, to a 
greater in the order of recording events. 
No attempt has been made, 
for our purpose, 
ings 


or less degree, 
nor is it deemed desirable, 
to go into critical questions. The read- 
are adapted to the Revised Version, from Bagster’s 

lhe Gospels Consolidated,’’ and the harmony is essen- 
tially that of ‘* Riddle’s-Robinson’s Harmony,’’ which is 
considered a standard authority. As it is possible to 
print only those portions of Scripture from which the 
lessons are taken, home readings of the intervening por- 
tions will be indicated, and both teachers and scholars are 
earnestly requested to follow these out that the thread of 
the narrative may be unbroken. In the printed readings 
the interest has been to incorporate every word of each 
gospel, ‘‘ except where the same words are found con- 
currently in more than one gospel, or where the forms of 
concurrent expression are such as not to admit of their 
coalescing ; in the latter case the words 
the text are noted in the margin. 
of all four 
the margin. 


incorporated in 
In this way every word 
gospels will be found either in the text or in 

In cases where it has been necessary to 
add or substitute words to preserve the sense or grammati- 
cal construction, they are carefully noted 
guished from those taken from the gospels. 

leachers are also directed to the necessity of the Bible 
being in constant use in the pupil’s own hands. To pre- 
pare the lesson he mus¢ turn its pages and become accus- 
tomed to look up references and compare the 
counts. 


For 


and distin- 


gospel ac- 
myself I can say I have been well pleased with 
the change and believe we will continue to reap a larger 
and larger benefit. 
No teacher who relies on the Great Teacher who 
teaches as never man taught, will lean too much upon any 
lesson helps, but relying upon the Source of a// wisdom 
may find himself led entirely away from the lesson for the 
day, in meeting the condition of the It has ever 
been my practice to master the as thoroughly as 
previous to going before the class, and then to 
trust for guidance to Him whose wisdom alone can reveal 
to us the 


class. 
lesson 
| ossible 


needs of those who are assembled. 
not fear to follow for it is written: ‘It shall be given 
you in that hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
the at S peak, but the spirit of your Father that speaketh in 


you. FRANCES M. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


We need 


ROBINSON. 


Don’t 
germinat 


PLANT SEEDS TOO 
e, in the 
sown too deep. 


Derep.—Where seeds fail to 
vast majority of cases it is from being 
The late Peter Henderson so well under- 
stood this that he advised many of his customers to simply 
tramp the seeds into the ground. He would choose a dry 
day to sow when the earth would rather powder under 
pressure than become pastry; the garden line would be 
stretched ; the seeds sewed either on the surface or in a 
mere scratch, and then tramped in with the feet along 
the surface of the line, Very few failures ever occur 
under these circumstances. As to the seeds being bad, 
every purchaser should examine carefully before sowing, 
in order to ascertain whether they are good or not. W ith 
a common pocket lens in hand, and the seed carefully 
divided, no one could fail to be satisfied whether the seed 
was in germinating condition or not—imperfect seeds 
being yellowish ; while sound seeds, usually, 


being of 
ivory white.—AMechans’ Monthly. 
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MARY HOWITT’SAUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER V. 
FIRST YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE. 
I was not elated by the change in my circumstances when 
I accompanied my husband to our home at Hanley, in the 
Staffordshire Potteries; nor, I think, was he. William, 
however, simply regarded the business he had taken as a 
temporary concern, with which he should part so soon as 
he could assure himself of a good position elsewhere. It 
was speedily discovered by some of the more active 
spirits of the place that he was not a mere tradesman, but 
a man of talent, bold independence of thought, and 
great originality ; and they flocked around him, eager to 
engage him as a champion, both in public and private. 

[ am astonished when I remember the strict observance 
of our religious duty which prevailed at my home, that 
my father made no objection to my going to reside at a 
place in which there were no Friends, and where the 
nearest meeting was at Leek. I likewise ought to have 
felt it a melancholy change, and should have done so if 
the religion in which I had been educated had taken vital 
hold of my soul. As it was, I do not remember, during 
the seven months that we dwelt at Hanley, that either 
William or I went on the Sunday to any place of worship. 
Our life and education as Friends had not, it seems to 
me, in recalling years of spiritual deadness, even excited 
any curiosity about other forms of faith. 

The Staffordshire Potteries were strongholds of Dis- 
sent. Of course, the Church of England was there, but 
though probably some of the richer master-potters might 
be members, the great body of the people were Dissent- 
ers of every vayiety of opinion. Large chapels abounded ; 
and to the Potteries came the wildest experimenters in 
religion; amongst others, Thomas Mulock. We had 
been told much of this extraordinary man, who had been 
private secretary to George Canning; and, as an excep- 
tion, we went to hear him. Lord Byron mentions him in 
a letter to Moore, December g, 1820, as ‘‘ Muley Moloch, 
the lecturer,’’ who had endeavored to 
some new kind of Christianity. 

The place of worship was a large, bare, white-washed 
upper room ina china-factory. Seated on benches made 
of planks, supported on piles of bricks, were about fifty 
persons ; there were several ladies of wealth present ; the 
remainder of the congregation consisted of potters in 
their working clothes, their wives, and children. The 
room was lighted by means of rude chandeliers, consist- 
ing each of two laths nailed crosswise, suspended from 
the ceiling by a piece of string, and having three nails 
driven in near each end of the laths, to form sockets for 
the candles. 

A round, three-legged deal table served as pulpit and 
reading-desk, placed in the middle of the great room. 
At it stood Thomas Mulock, a young, handsome, well- 
bred man. He was clad ina blue dress-coat with gilt 
buttons, a buff kerseymere waistcoat, then the fashion, 
and white trousers. His linen was beautifully fine and 
clean; his hands adorned with rings, and delicately 
formed. 

In his harangue he plainly intimated to us that since 
the days of the apostles the true faith had been revealed 
to no one but Thomas Mulock. All preachers, all mission- 
aries, were engaged in an occupation they knew nothing 
about. ‘The only honest man he had heard preach was 
the clergyman of Stoke, who candidly confessed that he 
**knew not God.’’ 

When he had ended, a very tall working potter, in his 
long white apron, knelt down and prayed that our hearts 
might be changed, and returned heartfelt thanks to the 
Almighty for having sent amongst us such a ‘‘ burning 


1812-1824. 


convert him to 


and shining light.’” Yet no sooner had he resumed his 
seat than the preacher rose and severely reproved him. 

He declared the potter’s prayer an astonishing in- 
stance of the blindness of the human understanding. He 
had been for a long period teaching and explaining the 
real nature of the Christian religion; now he heard a 
prayer put up that our hearts might be changed. Had 
he not told them a hundred times that our old hearts 
could never be taken away? A new heart might be given 
us; but the old Adam’s heart would still remain within 
us, and be perpetually trying to corrupt the new heart. 

The poor potter looked down in humiliation at this 
reproof, and the ladies wept. 

Mr. Mulock grew to be greatly admired in the neigh- 
borhood ; he married a rich wife, and had a handsome 
chapel built for him at Stoke. It was later purchased by 
the Society of Friends, and became their meeting-house. 

There was, at the period of our sojourn at Hanley, a 
small body of Unitarians, who were endeavoring to intro- 
duce their opinions to the great mass of chapel-goers. 
My husband, whose mind had a tendency to Unitarianism, 
was eagerly sought after by them, particularly as he was 
discovered to be an able disputant. He had no little 
pleasure in advocating their cause against the vast ma- 
jority of Noncomformists, who, he thought, showed a 
spirit of intolerance towards them. In this way he was 
not without an agreeable excitement in a life otherwise 
uncongenial. 

William likewise had the enjoyment of authorship, 
furnishing to Zhe Kaleidoscope, and still under the pseu- 
donym of Wilfrid Wender, some papers gn Uttoxeter, 
which he called Deckerton. ‘Thus I find myself writing 
to my sister Anna, from Hanley, ‘‘ Ninth month 30, 1821, 
First-day evening : 

‘« Dost thou recollect some months ago, in the Vof- 
tingham Review, some lines by Keats on autumn? And 
canst thou procure a copy of them for Goodman Wender, 
who is just now vastly occupied in running up and down 
the country in the neighborhood of Deckerton, visiting 
old halls, hunting, hawking, fowling, and fishing, talking 
to every old man and woman he meets, peeping into 
churches and ancient houses; amassing together all the 
antique usages of our ancestors, and introducing the 
reader to the acquaintance of certain worshipful old 
gentry, partly who have been seen by our eyes, and partly 
who have been created by his brain, and upon whom eyes 
of Christians have never alighted? He is very good- 
tempered in his wanderings, and never halts or grows 
weary.”’ 

On ‘‘ Fifth-day, Twelfth month 13, 1821,’’ I write to 
the same correspondent : 

‘¢ We are preparing for a decampment. I am sitting 
in a perfect chaos of books, papers, valuables, and rub- 
bish. I suppose we shall be ready to depart from here on 
Second-day ; so you may, if you please, send the gig for 
us, and I shall thank thee to see that I have a cap made 
up to wear at home.’’ 

My husband had accepted an advantageous offer of 
disposing of his business to a gentleman of good means, 
who was engaged to a young lady of Hanley, and wished 
to settle there ; and I believe William gained considera- 
bly in a monetary view by the bargain. After a short 
delightful visit at Uttoxeter we proceeded to Heanor, 
where my parents-in-law had invited us to reside with 
them, until we could suitably establish ourselves in Not- 
tingham. 

I was very kindly received by my husband’s relatives, 
who, I speedily noticed, were not only hospitable, but 
clannish. Thus any member of any branch of the family, 
be it ever so remote, was welcome. ‘The house was 











roomy, if not large, and three or four additional persons 
sitting down to table made no difference. 

The father, Thomas Howitt, was a large, important- 
looking man, with a personality not easily forgotten. He 
sat for hours at his old high desk, or near it, sometimes 
old manuscript, 
with 


busy writing. and sometimes poring over 


pies of old wills, and deeds connected county 


| 
families. He took immense interest in pedigrees, and 
onsidered an authority upon them, even by lawyers 


co 


was ¢ 
He knew the most remarkable instances of longevity in 
Derby, and could relate endless anecdotes. 
Amongst others of Friends, one such occurs to me: ‘‘As 
Michael Fletcher of Romsey was walking with a young 
woman-Friend from London, on the Terrace at Windsor, 
King George and Queen Charlotte drew near and freely 
entered into conversation with them. His Majesty asked 
Michael whether many of his Society that 
neighborhood, adding ‘ they were a people he greatly re- 
spected Then turning to the young woman, he inquired 
if she were one of the Society, and being answered in the 
the King inquiréd, ‘Is there not too much 
She acknowledged that she had deviated 
from the rule, and was sorry forit. Upon which George 
the Third said : ‘And I am sorry for it, too, for when per- 
sons once begin to deviate, they do not know where to 


the county of 


resided in 


ainrnmiative, 


gauze here?’ 


stop 

Phebe Howitt, religious, warmly affectionate, and from 
her childhood exercising the 
also gifted with a singular talent for the study and prac- 
the constant treatment of 
medicines carried 


greatest self-sacrifice, was 


tice of medicine. Thus the 
sick and the preparation 
on most efficiently at Heanor made me quickly perceive 


what a fascination the place and its mistress must have 


of vegetable 


had for my old grandfather Botham. 
My husband, inheriting the same taste from his mother, 


ought to have been educated for a physician. Now, how- 


ever, deploring for himself the time lost in his training, 
he had determined that the future of his youngest brother 
Godfrey should be provided for. He had become his 
tutor, and after educating him in all the preparatory 
branches, had induced the parents to send Godfrey as a 
medical student to Edinburgh 

Mary Howitt now describes a trip taken by her husband and herself 
into Scotland, in the spring of 1822. She relates at some length the 


impressions made upon her, et In the description of Edinburgh she 


says: 

had the curiosity to attend service at the Gaelic 
Chapel, originally erected for the accommodation of the 
National consisting of Highlanders, and which, 
since its ontinued for that of the 
servants and work-people of the city, who were princi- 
There were a liveries in the 
otherwise a most plebian and 
of old 


Guard, 





abolition, had been « 


pally mountaineers few 


congreg h had 


workaday appearance, and was composed chiefly 


ation, whi 
people. Large night caps and snuffy noses were seated 
all the way up to the pulpit-door. A little, round, fat minis- 
ter of the Gospel preached in Gaelic to them. He also 
addressed to us a short portion in English, during which 
the Gauls took the opportunity of clearing their throats, 


coughing, spitting, scraping with their feet, and makinga 
most outrageous uproar 
Che Friends we found a very small and orthodox set, 


uncontaminated by tl 


1e fopperies of fashion. They re- 
We learnt they made but 
few disciples in Scotland. did by 
get into the Friends’ meeting at Edinburgh at 
after sitting two hours in all the 
fidgety torment natural to have not been 
accustomed to ‘‘ the subjection of the activity of the nat- 
ural will,’’ out, said to the person next her, 


ceived us with much kindness. 
Once an old woman 
chance 
First-day worship, and 


those who 


on coming 
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‘‘An unco’ place this, where there’s neither prayer nor 
praise !”’ 
(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 15.—FourRTH MonrTH 16, 1893. 

JESUS’S DISCOURSE WITH THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst.—John 4: 14. 

Scripture reading, John 4: I-I9. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

SAMARIA was the central portion of the land of Israel, 
Judea being on the south and Galilee on the north. The 
city of Samaria was its capital, and was built on a lofty 
hill rising 1,450 feet and commanding a superb view 
towards the Mediterranean Sea, the mountains of Shechem, 
and Mount Hermon. ‘The City of Sychar was about 
eight miles from Samaria, between Mount Ebat and 
Mount Gerizim. It was one of the oldest cities in Pales- 
tine, and in former times had been called Shechem. It 
was also known as Sichem. 

HISTORICAL. 

Upon the death of Solomon, who succeeded David as 
king over the whole country of the Hebrews, Rehoboam, 
his son, became king, but before he was crowned, a depu- 
tation of the leading men in the northern part of the 
kingdom, under the lead of Jeroboam, whom Solomon 
had prometed to a high office, went to him witha com- 
plaint of grievances to which they had been subjected 
under the reign of his father, and asking for redress. 
Rehoboam refusing to comply, a revolt followed, and all 
the tribes except Judah and Benjamin joined together, and 
set up a separate kingdom with Jeroboam for their king. 
It became known as the kingdom of Israel, while the two 
tribes formed the kingdom of Judah. A later king, 
named Omri, bought a tract of land in the tribe of 
Ephraim, and built a royal city, which he called Samaria, 
and it was made the capital of the kingdom. In the time 
of Jesus, the southern portion of the kingdom of Israel 
called Samaria, and the northern part had been 
named Galilee. 

‘¢ Jacob’s well’’ is not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment; the name was either handed down by tradition, or 
it was so-called because it was in the portion of land 
which Jac ob had given to his son Joseph. To dig a well 
was the first work in a new settlement, and this may have 
been one of the places of his encampment when Jacob 
returned with his family and all of his herds and servants 
into the land of Canaan. 


was 


TEACHING. 

Jesus, though a Jew, had none of the narrow bigotry 
that the exclusiveness of their religion had fostered in the 
nation. That he should speak to a Samaritan was matter 
for astonishment to the woman who came to draw water ; 
that he would ask a drink from her hand was astill greater 
The manner in which Jesus made known to 
her who he was, and the power that he possessed, was 
most impressive, and was entirely in harmony with ori- 
ental imagery. Living water,—water that springs up 
from an unseen source, and continues to flow in a con- 
stant stream,—what a contrast it is to that found in pools 
and reservoirs, gathered from the surface only And 
what a vivid illustration it gives of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the soul that yields to its regenerating 
power. ‘There is a constant inflowing of its heavenly 
gifts and graces, and this is like the ever-living stream 
which flows from a pure, perennial fountain. 


surprise. 













































LESSON NOTES. 

Missionary work was no part of the scheme of the Jewish 
religion, therefore the Samaritans could not be regarded 
as fellowmen, needing help, standing equal with the Jew 
before the Most High. In the mind of the strict adher- 
nt of the law there were two serious impediments to 


‘ 


religious fi 


llowship with these people who were descended 


from the same stock: one was their mixed blood, the 
result of intermarriage with aliens who had been settled 


umong them after the return from the captivity ; the other 


reason, perhaps more serious, was their questionable 
1 r ° } 

orthodoxy. While the Jews and the Samaritans | 

much in common both in belief and practice, their in 


was not to cultivate harmony by agreeing upon the main 
points, but rather to emphasize the differences. 
‘ time, 


seem trivial, 


lo us, at this distant their notions of 


ind feasting and we say, without 


hat 
} 


ae cn ion . Lan A Las mde ] 
better record, than do their feuds and c 


ind fastin 


he tint ¢ 
nesitation, t 


cood fellowship on their part wo ld have 
made them a 
tentions in the name of religion. 

l'o this day it remains true that the letter of the law 
is.a fruitful source of intolerance, and one of the lessons 
from the incident we are studying, is open- 
minded tolerance. With what wonderful boldness Jesus 
broke throug 1e enclosure of orthodox | 
which he had been reared ;—again and again the law in its 
literal interpretation was set at naught, and the law of 
right pronounced. 
status under the law,—above all, to a despised Samaritan, 
Jesus disclosed what had been revealed to him. Asking 


i =~ 
, ++} ’ at 
belief, with no condemnation 
| 


we musi learn 


h tl Judaism within 


To a woman—and a woman had no 


no questions regarding her be 
for her way of living, he offered her the water ol 
knowing that this pure inner fountain, if it have its way 
must purify the whole being. Hereafter the 
inherited faith of the fathers could no longer satisfy her. 
A new sense was awakened, a new hope was in the world, 
and to her and to all who received this gift of God, came 
the glad promise of eternal life. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE HOME TRIP FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Our last days in Pasadena were spent in rides and calls. 
We rode with friends out to Sierra Madre Villa, five miles, 
through orange ranches, and 
gradually ascending the foothills that we scarcely realized 
that we were ascending at all. There the scene that was 
spread out before our enchanted vision was one of the 
rarest loveliness. We were on high ground, the towering 
mountains immediately behind us on the north, and the 
declining sun throwing a blaze of splendor over the broad 
beautiful valleys, to the south and west, out to the ocean, 
and even dimly showing the Catalina Islands, thirty miles 
from shore. ‘These islands are mountainous, and loom up 
grandly above the waters. The ride down the inclined 
road, in the cool sunset air peculiar to this country, was 
impressive, and long to be remembered. One call we 
made was upon Henry and Ruth Brown Thompson, and 
will also be remembered. She is a daughter of John 
Brown of Ossawatomie, and a worthy descendant, we 
imagine. ‘They live in a little unpainted cottage, over- 
run with roses and other blooming vines, down in the 
aroya, or bottom land of a generally dry river, where 
vegetation seems luxuriant. Ruth gave us a cordial wel- 
come, as we had mutual friends. She has a wonderfully 


groves, little villages, SO 


benevolent, kindly face, with character written on every 
feature,—a large minded, large souled woman, who re- 
‘* My father always liked the 
he liked their principles,’’ she said. 
their humble 


veres her father’s memory. 
Friend Quakers ; 
Mementoes of 


him were scattered about 
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little home. Henry was at work among his orange trees, 
but came in and sat with us. His long white beard and 
high forehead reminded one of the strong men of old, a 
sort of \ iking look. ‘J hey loaded us with beautif i] large 


ins aie dll. Meese taa eal , Gama One rose she had inc 
oranges and bouquets ol towers ne rose she had just 


1 
found, the first of its kind this season, was the largest 
and finest specimen we had ever seen. ‘They called it 
‘Cloth of Gold It was a beautiful tint of yellow, and 
must have measured seven or eight inches in diameter. 
This was being preserved for the dear daughter who was 


1 teacher another town, but mother 


at was ‘* expecting 
her hame anv minnte. 1 ” Dear ir oirl and } : 
ner nome any mil Lie, how. Car, Gear Liris, and DOYS 
, 7 ° tT 
too, do you rea ili that x pression means fr How the 
vrowing old father and mother watch for t ome com 
: : a ; ; 
ing of their fo loved children, who have gone out to 


heir Lj -) 
(heir work is nearly done: 


there is no more to be said Now their children are on 
trial, and oftener than the day the desire of the parents’ 
hearts is that these, their beloved, may e true to the 
right; that they may not waver, but grow wisdom as 
well is k wi ¢ il d elon to the strong torces tor all 


e worl l. (ne 
rit » ot a “rs s 
serve God and the world at one time, but not good 


] na ten 
that is good and true can 


and 


evil. Remember ‘ father and mother,’’ and cherish their 
wise precepts and comfort their hearts by your noble 
lives. 

After a day in stirring Los Angeles, where the China- 


1 ‘ soir ene 
men were 1e first week of their new year 


out 


business, we left Sor th- 


with lanterns and other decorations showily hung 
i 


upon their places of residence and 


{ 
ern California. ‘I 
1 


ferent climate, to look out 


ning we wakened in a dif- 
pon the beautiful green wheat- 
lands south of San Francisco. 
upon a sign-board at the ferry, 

from Oakland to San Francisco.’’ 
very large inely 
much like a Delaware river steam 
the bay in the morning 
Francisco, were full of interest. 


buttoning up 


We were surprised to find 
‘Six and a half miles 


Che ferry-boats are 
j ] lt it} ] n « i hh? 
and finely built, with saloon and furnishings 
boat. 


hours, and the first sight of San 


lhe ride across 


Here we felt the neces- 


sity of our heavy wraps. ‘The atmosphere 

somewhat resembles our own damp, chilly Chicago. As 

lay spend in San Francisco, we took 

a car at the ferry, and rode up Market street to the Park. 
t 


This is finely 


} 


we had but one day to 


situated on high diversified grounds, at 

‘There are 
in our eastern parts, 
in which were the largest, 


W hite 


1 
upon tne 


| ocean. 


some points looking out 
many fine trees and shrubs not seen 
and a good conservatory, 


finest 
japonicas we ever saw, 


and delicate pink flowers on 
the 1 and 
although there seems something unnatural in these flowers, 


a > brancl Th a chide TA ne 
same ranch. ihe orcnids were nne, 


aiSO 


yet one is impressed by the exquisite productions from 
such unpromising conditions 


‘There is good provision for the amusement and com- 


fort of little Many gentle little 
éurros are kept, and it is amusing to see them follow the 
i 
i 


1 
i 
folks in this park. 
children around and lick their hands, enjoying the sugar 
man has built a 
Here we take a 
‘sand lots’’ to 
Here we take a look 


the scrambling, 


lumps given them. Some philanthropic 
house of comfort for the children. 

dummy train which goes around by the 
the beach, and to the Cliff House. 
of ‘‘ old ocean’’ and seals, 
striving with each other for the most comfortable places 
on the But we turn 
party of Mormons on an 
led the party. 


barking 
these to see a 
them was a 
which was evidently 


sunny ros ks. from 


excursion ; among 


Cannon, who 


young 


enjoying the outing, and so like other folks we never 


should have noticed them if we had not been told who 
they were. But most interesting was a gay party of 
Chinese men, women, and children. We were told there 
had been about one h 


indred of them out there that day, 
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as it was holiday week. The women were gaily dressed, 
in their native costumes apparently, which included black 
alpaca divided skirts, with their bright colored quilted 
Chinese silk over-dresses. ‘They were bare headed, with 
their glossy black hair sleekly combed down over their 
They were chatting with 
great animation, and their faces, which are clear olive, 


ears, and decked with jewels. 


lighted up quite agreeably. One little girl, elegantly cos- 
tumed, had on green satin shoes with deep soles, but so 
short she had to hobble along supported by her father’s 
hand,—a 


pitiful sight to us, but one may grow used to 


think of them as such, as we all 
d, of three years perhaps, was gaily 


varisoned in yellow and green, etc., and over all a red 


r dummy train here, 
road, 


very impressive. 


we returned to the 
Gate passing along so 
looked 
smbered how many entered this 

| to be doomed to 
they had 


pret 10us 


As we 


Men 1Opes, 
i 


Strife as never 


now much more were 


gold friends, 


] 
,—nome, relations, 


: me . 
es of life; all abandoned 


in the 


these scenes Drought 


‘nt, and the old 


song¢g, 


t 
A fellow passenger remarked 


} } 
themseives 


too little time in 


1e bay is large, and numerous 


1 its shores, many of them verv 


l inads, 


idences and gro and ex 
However, one day 


LiLis 


12 Situation and ‘* lay of the 


+ 


ul 


f the situation.”’ 
Palace Hotel, which interested 
ralace otel, which interested 


-<d central court, with drive-way 


are seven stories, each having 


hollow square 


Over all is a glass 


: ca baton mee lA and 
ln WHOL and yoid, and 


re painted 
ants, all of which give the plac ea 

| appearance 

up ‘*the Women’s 

now we find these 


city 
Cakes, 


I rear | ’ 


women are 


material, 


work at home 


} 


piven 
more palatable 
aids in the help- 
This Exchange 
peculiar to the 
and 
an women’s ‘‘ drawn work,”’ 


and ferns, stones 


Mexi 
making doylies, centre pieces, 


1 


tive piace to one Ol Our party, 


i 


he ferry-boat would not wait. 


inding many ‘‘ sorts and condi 
too,—native Indians, Chinese, 
We 
not 
is the third one 


hear in 
heard in 
the 
ranch 
ss It 


eople. 
versation 
irom 


‘Our cattle 


‘ 
look plains or in 


the mou *n almost inac- 


} : 5) Ben 
cessibie. ile liked 
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it. John is interested in developing the ranch, or mine, 
or mill. He can mount his ‘‘ creature’’ and ride away 
to the nearest habitation, at will. But Nellie has little 
alternative ; she can only work and think. ‘The pretty 
part of life is necessarily left out of her board shanty. 
Periods of social intercourse with her kind are ‘‘ few and 
far between.’’ Mother, sisters, friends are away back 
East, or off somewhere in the wide world ; traveling is 
expensive, and not to be thought of until money is made. 
But after that comes, then distance is annihilated. We 
met a very interesting young woman who had always lived 
in Nevada. She was returning from Carson City, where 
she had been visiting her father, who was in the Legisla- 
ture. 


otate. 


He had large ranch and mining interests in the 
She had traveled a good deal; was on the Board 
of Lady Managers for the World’s Fair; was often in 
Chicago. ‘QO, we think little of distance,’’ she said, ‘I 
suppose we do not think much more of running down to 
San Francisco, than you do of 
home into Chicago.’’ 
Elko ? I asked. 
replied. ‘*Only!”’ 


going from your suburban 
‘* How far is San Francisco from 
‘* Six she lau 1 oly 
was my astonished exclamation. 


} . lead + slac *? 
hundred miles, 


We 


were roused by a conversation across the aisle in our 


Salt Lake City was reached in the early morning. 
sleeper. ‘‘ Come, wife, you better 
in Salt Lake City.’’ 
Lake ?’ 
curtain. 


up, we'll soon be 
es C: ! > + 
‘¢ Yes,’’ was responded. ‘« Well ll 
That is the first pier e of 
since I left home.”’ 


get 
‘©Q, will we ?’”’ the 
raise my 
of good luck I’ve had 
But the Lake was covered with mist, 
the mountains with snow, and the city streets were muddy 
and slushy with melting snow. not stop, as a 
visit be little satisfaction the litions. 
We caught a glimpse of the tall massive ‘Temple, however, 


We would 
would under con 
and could imagine how the place would look when the 
warm sunshine should bring out the verdure on mountains 
and in valleys. Near us sat 
nearing home. 


She said 


a cou] le who seemed to be 
I asked the wife if they lived in the city. 


1 


‘not far away, about a hundred miles.’’ | 
‘« | would like to ask some questions about the Mormons. 


4 
Said, 

? 
Mormon,’’ 


She replied quickly, ‘‘I am a thinking per- 


haps to forestall any unpleasant queries. I replied, ‘‘All 
the better, as you can tell me what I wish to know.’’ 
She was very obliging, and seemed to want to place their 
sect in a fair light. 
practiced, 


must care 


She said, ‘* Polygamy is no longer 


though the husband lives with his first wife, he 
for the I 


) 


others, and their families. olygamy 
Some Mormon 
children go to the public schools, some Mormon teachers 
are in the publi 
best 


ment about 


tan ae" 
Was never compulsory , aS people believe. 


schools. ‘The academies, which are the 


Mormon. 


land, and locations 


schools, are all Brigham Young’s judg- 


for colonies, was un- 


equalled, unsurpassed by any man. He had a wonderful 
ig that the Temple, which had been 
x, was nearly completed, 
be dedicated and opene 1 fi 


brain,’’ etc. 


thirty years in buildin 


She said 
and would 
for worship this spring. 

lhe ride through Utah on the Rio Grande Railroad 
was such a day of sight-seeing as to make one’s eyes ache 
and brain weary. Castle Gate is the wonderful entrance 


to the red cliffs, which line our way on either side for 


bl ‘cities of the plain.’ 


} ’ 
miles, resembilng 
towers, battlements,and —dOr sucn 
} 
‘ 


hundreds of 


Castles, fortresses, 


huge be in a land of Titans. 
is all so wonderful and marvelous that night finds us 


Grand 


} 
proportions, that we seem to 


too fatigued to think. We stop over night at 


Junction, in western Colorado, that we ross the 
Rockies by daylight. A short evening strol 

little western town proved, as elsewhere in nearly all 
that largest, best 
the wondered in 


newly settled places where the children could come from 


+ } +} } } . } 
western towns, the schooi-house was the 


building in place. Indeed, we 


oiten 





to occupy the large school-houses. ‘They often looked 
like provision for the future ;—wise provision, made no 
doubt by the State, at least partially. 

Breakfast at seven o’clock and our journey up into 
the air began. We had crossed the Nevada and the 
Wahsatch range, but the great Rockies were now before 
us. These are too immense to be introduced into this 
already long letter. One needs to rest before starting 
the great climb. 


I think I must make some corrections in my first letter. 
Whether the errors were in the manuscript or the fault of 
the printer, I cannot say. However, I do not wish to be 
thought a Munchausen, and would state that La Junta is 
four thousand feet instead of miles, above sea level; that 
the train at Kansas City dacks upon a Y not /ooks upon it. 
‘« The grass, though not much of it is green,’’ would con- 
vey my meaning better if a comma were placed after 
‘¢it,’’ as I would not give the impression that any grass in 
this country is some other color. see, 


[! This was printed exactly as our friend wrote it, though of course it was 
an oversight of editors and proof-readers in not correcting so obvious a mis- 
take. 


STATED AND PREARRANGED SERVICES. 


In the J/udependent (New York) Prof. Wm. G. Frost, of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, writes from Géttingen, Germany, 
expressing his want of sympathy with formal, liturgical, 
religious services. His own preference, he says, is for 
the denominations characterized by prayer-meetings, and 
he will gladly join with Baptists, Methodists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and the Salvation Army. Without regard to this, 
however, his statements as to the formal church methods 
are quite interesting. He says: 

‘¢ The present writer has always been greatly troubled 
about denominationalism ; but a prolonged residence 
abroad has brought some strange experiences, and given 
me what I so long lacked, a denominational feeling, a 
local root, a personal element in my devotion to the uni- 
versal Church. 

‘« Here in Gottingen, I have listened to many strong 
and beautiful discourses. But it has all seemed formal, 
bookish—yes, except in the dissenting churches in Eng- 
land, I have not heard a single prayer that was not read ! 
And there are several other things which go with these 
prayers read out of books—the admission of children to 
the Church as a kind of graduation from the catechism 
class, the absence of church discipline, the elevation of 
‘the Church ’ and the effacement of the individual. 

‘«It is a little comical to hear my boy say that he 
shall be glad when the end of this term comes, because 
several of the meanest boys in his grade are to join the 
Church, and after that they will not come to school any 
more! Once ‘confirmed’ in the Church, the religious 
life f@r most of them is finished.e ‘The only way a man 
can get out of the Catholic, the Lutheran, or the Episce- 
pal Church is to die.’ No lapse of faith or morals is 
likely to cut him off. 

‘* But most painful of all is the elevation of ‘the 
Church’ at the expense of individual development. It 
is useless to attempt to have one unprinted prayer in a 
foreign city where the Episcopal service is the only ser- 
vice for English-speaking Christians; nor can Scripture 
be selected, which would illustrate the sermon to be read, 
instead of the portion appointed. ‘ The Church has ap- 
pointed prayers and Scriptures for all occasions, and shall 
we set ourselves up as wiser than the Church 7?’ 

‘*Ts the Church made for man, or is man made for 
the Church? Is conversion an individual choice uniting 
the soul directly to Christ? Is there a standard of Chris- 
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tian life to be insisted upon apart from ceremonial? Is 
the individual Christian to be encouraged to forinulate his 
own petitions to the Throneof Grace? In short, is the 
prayer-meeting, where the laity may speak and pray to- 
gether in their own dialect, the ideal expression of church 
life rather than the liturgy? There must be some deep 
psychologic cause, which has made the prayer book and 
the prayer-meeting mutually exclusive.’’ 


FROM THE SOUL. 


Ir is significant that the men and women who have in- 
fluenced their fellows most deeply have spoken directly 
and unhesitatingly out of their own best natures. They 
have not waited upon common opinion nor repeated the 
current phrases; they have not weighed their 
against their prospects of advancement, nor fitted their 
teaching to the prevalent mood. ‘They have said what 
they believed, frankly and courageously. ‘They have not 
calculated the chances of acceptance ; they have spoken 
what seemed true to them, and left the result with God. 
Atmospheric influences are very powerful and pervasive, 
contemporary 


words 


and only strong natures overcome them ; 
currents are often swift and wide, and only resolute souls 
breast and baffle them. But no one can really speak to 
men the words that uplift and invigorate who does not 
first develop this inward force, this victorious faith in the 
truth the 
more force must he put forth to express what is original 
in him; but these original words are the only ones that 
count; all words The difficulty is, 
however, less than it appears ; for, however set men 


as he sees it. ‘The more sensitive a man is, 


other are echoes. 
may 
be in their prejudices, or however confirmed in their in- 
difference, there is something in them which responds to 
the direct and frank utterance of a noble nature. Many 
a speaker faces an apparently stolid audience and sees its 
hardness melt in the fire of his conviction. Many a man 
shrinks from opening his heart before a throng of strang- 
ers, but when he has spoken simply and frankly of what 
is most sacred to him he finds that his listeners are sud- 
denly his friends. 

ashamed of them ; 


We hide our best selves as if we were 
but when we take courage and speak 
of our deepest convictions, our highest aspirations, we 

' into sacred compan- 
ionship with our fellows, and that the breath of our fervor 
has stirred the same fire of nobleness in them that 
in us. 


suddenly find that we have entered 


burns 
Never give less than your best, and remember 
that your best is always yourself.—Christian Union. 


Every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful 
sentiments in the world weigh less than a single lovely 
action, and that while tenderness of feeling and suscepti- 
bility of generous emotions are accidents of life, perma- 
nent goodness is an achievement and a quality of the life. 
‘¢ Fine words,”’ says one homely old proverb, ‘< butter no 
parsnips ;’’ and if the question be 
vegetables palatable, an ounce of butter would be 
more than all the orations of Cicero 


those 
worth 


.. 
CcCOoncill- 


how to render 


The only 
sive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he gives him- 
self for a principle. Words, 
comparatively easy to give away, but when a man makes 
a gift of his daily life and practice, it is plain that the 
truth, whatever is may be, has taken possession of him. 
From that sincerity his words gain the force and pertin- 
acity of deeds, and his money is no longer the pale 
*twixt man and man, but, by a beautiful magic, wl 
while bore the image and 
now to bear the image 


James Russell Lowell. 


money, all things else, are 


drudge 
at ere- 
superscription of Caesar seems 


{ 
and superscription of God.— 
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REFUGE. 
of Managers of the 
presents the 


tical 


opera- 
work of philan 
wayward children,- of 
are committed to 
the 


During year 


P eae 
and these, added 


} already in care at 


2c 


yr given up 
remained in 


rhe 


average 
the girls, 1 4 


ntion of fhe 


of the giris, 20 


months. 
ildings of the institution are now mainly on 


purchased some years ago for the purpose, at 


Delaware county Here extensive buildings, 


‘cottage system,’’ have been erected, and all 


transferred to them 


The 


have been from their 


larters in the city. girls remain here, in 


at 22d and Poplar streets, but it is desired 


them aiso to the < accommoda- 


Mills in- 


buildings, school, 


when 


yuntry, 


an be provided. > structures at Glen 


lude administration and reception 


work-shops, chapel, 


buildings required for 
heat, power, and light, etc., 


or homes, in which the 


system of separation into 


sO many continually under 


Important improvements 1n 


and also in schoois and 


istrial school. The 


: y +4 
Ss a ind 


hours to study, 51% hours to 


1 hours for recreation, half an 


} 
] 
u 


evotion, and 9 hours for 


ildings various mechanical 


be taught,—carpentry, blacksmith- 


printing, and other useful em- 


1 ’ 1 
1be no doul 


tof the practical value 
increase of self-respe: t 


of the ability for self- 


1 of travel we print this week H. A. P.’s 


homeward from California, and omit 


len Days in the Sister Republic.’’ 


ipy a place for several weeks to come. 


8. Of 
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MARRIAGES. 


GRISCOM—TAYLOR.—On Fifth-day, Third month 30, 1893, at 
their home, Woodbury, N. J., under care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 


ing, William B., son of Hannah B. and the late James Griscom, and 
Mary L., daughter of Daniel H. and Ellen B. Taylor, of Auburn, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
BELL.—Near Mt. Ephraim, N. J., Third month 21, 1893, Rebecca 
>., Wife of James Bell, in her 57th year. 
BROWN.—In Newtown, 
of consumption, Elizabeth E., 
year ol her age; 


Pa., on the 20th of Third month, 1893 
wife of George B. Brown, in the 30th 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. A grand 
Betts, of Abington. 7 
ELDRIDGE.—In Philadelphia, Third month 19, 1893, Phebe W., 
widow o1 Jeremiah Eldridge, and daughter of the late Thomas William- 
son, in her 73d year 


a member of 
daughter of the late Sarah T. 


1893, near Arcata, Humboldt county, 
nia, Charles Foulke, son of the late David and Mary R.Foulke, in 
the 73rd year of his age; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 

HAMBLETON.—Near Marietta, Iowa, Second month 4, 1893, 
James Hambleton, in his 72d year 

He was a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting from its organiza 
tion, and was a son of Benjamin and Hannah Hambleton, of Colum- 
biana county, Ohio. He leaves a widow and several children to mourn 
} sf 


his loss 


FOULKE.—Third month 6, 
Califor 


HARRY.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, Third month 27, 1893, 
Maria Jane, wife of David Harry, and a member of 
Monthly Meeting 

She was a niece of Jane Warner of that meeting. Interment at 
Fawn Grove, Pa., on the 29th, which was largely attended by sym- 
pathizing neighbors and friends. 

HARVEY.—Third month 22, 1893, Edward C. Harvey, Sr.,, son 
of the late Edward Harvey, of Lower Merion, Pa., aged 72 years. 


Deer Creek 


HOOPES.—In West Chester, Pa., on the evening of Third month 26, 
1803, F. Pratt Hoopes, in the 8oth year of his age; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly, and West Chester Particular Meeting. 

Interment at London Grove. A kind husband and father and genial 
friend. vi 

JEFFERIS.—In Camden, N. 
D. Jefferis. 

KENDERDINE.—Third month 10, 1893, Sarah W. Kenderdine, 
of Topeka, Kansas, formerly of Philadelphia 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 31, 
1893, Elizabeth Tatum, wife of Joseph Z. Lippincott ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

PIERCE.—Third month 26, 1893, Rachel M., widow of James L. 
Pierce, M. D. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

RALEY.—At her residence in Ogden, Utah Territory, Second 
month 19, 1893, Hannah Mary Raley, wife of John Raley, and oldest 
daughter of Joel and Lydia Shotwell Wierman, deceased, formerly of 
York Springs District, Adams county, Pennsylvania. 

The subject of this notice was the last surviving member of an an- 
cient and well-known family. Her father, as well as his ancestors, for 
many generations, were birth-right and life-long members of Monallen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Adams county, Pa. Her mother was 
also of genuine Quaker ancestry, being the daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Lundy, of Rancocas, New Jersey. Benjamin Lundy, the earnest 
and true Pioneer abolitionist, and editor of Zhe Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, was an older brother of Lydia S. Wierman. 

An excellent wife, and a devoted and self-sacrificing mother has, in 
the death of Hannah M. Raley, left a void which no time or earthly 
change can fill a. se 

THOMAS.—At the home of his sister, Lydia S. Paul, Bristol, Pa., 
Third month 31, 1893, Mordecai Thomas, in his 73d year, son of the 


late Spencer and Hephziba Thomas, of Upper Dublin. A member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting 


J., Third month 28, 1893, Clinton 


Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ burying-ground, Fourth mo. 3. 


TOMLINSON,—At Bustleton, Philadelphia, Third month 30, 1893, 
of pneumonia, Spencer Tomlinson, in his 68th year; a member of 
3yberry Monthly Meeting. 

WILLSON.—At her home, Ridgway, Ontario, on the 29th of Ninth 
month, 1891, Martha A., beloved wife of Robert Willson, in the 59th 
year of her age, and daughter of the late 
the State of Vermont in 


Ira Brown, who came from 
She was married in Friends’ 
meeting- house, Pickering, Ontario, on the 2d of Third month, 1854, to 
Robert Willson, of Pelham, Ontario, and settled with her husband in 
the limits of Pelham Meeting, where they resided for six years. She 
was a kind companion, a tender and loving mother, untiring in her ex- 
ample and precept to bring up her children in a way that would be 
honorable, having respect for others they would also have respect for 
themselves ; they can truly rise up and call her blessed 


arly manhood 


She made no 





great outward show of religious zeal, but he: life was one of Christian 
acts, kind and sympathetic to the sick and afflicted, and never turning 
the hungry from her door. The hospitalities of her house were ever 
extended to her friends, many of whom can testify to her kind care as 
hostess. While we deeply mourn our loss we feel her spirit is wafted 
to that eternal shore “‘ where the wicked cease from troubling and 
weary are at rest.”’ x & * 

YOUNG.—At Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 21, 1893, John A 
Young, formerly of Williamsport, Pa., son-in-law of Samuel and Edith 
S. Cranston, in the 32d year of his age. 

He leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 


SAMUEL M 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A reminder of the loss which c have at times sustained 
by the loved ones from their midst, could not do otherwise 
than recall to memory the good deeds, the 
generous hospitality rendered, while in 
seem that in reviewing the life 


mmunities 
removal of 
kindly acts performed, the 
this life And it 
of Samuel M. Price more than a pa 
notice of his removal to a higher life is called for at our hands. 

He departed this life, as previously noticed in the FRIENDs’ INTI 
IGENCER AND JOURNAL, on the 3d of Third month, 1893, inthe 7 
year of his age. His funeral took place from Friends’ meeting-hous 
Gunpowder, Maryland, on the 6th. A large concourse of relatives a1 
friends congregated there to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
parted. Relative not only in name, but in thought, feeling, and action, 
and a true friend indeed to many in need. A large number of color 
people were also present, which was an unusual occurrence amongst 
but it only showed the just mark of esteem in which they held him, and 
a true appreciation of one who had been ‘to them a benefactor and 
friend. He had administered to their necessities when others | 
not, and was deeply interested in their temporal, moral, and spiritual 
welfare. Feeling tributes were paid to his memory by those who had 
known him long and well, asa loving and devoted husband, an indul- 
gent and affectionate father, a kind brother and uncle He was a 
father to the fatherless, whom he took under his protecting 1 
they were made to feel that his home was their home. He was a good 
citizen, interested in all that pertained to the welfare of those around 
him, irrespective of their station in life. And in his various ministra 
tions of duty, he let not his left hand know what his right hand did 

Occupyimg the responsible position of Overseer and Elder in the 
meeting to which he belonged, and to which he was so deeply and ten- 
derly attached, and so long and creditably associated, the generous 
and unbounded hospitality of his home, which was handed forth to all 
who came (not refusing even the wayfarer, he, too, being accorded a 
warm welcome) has been appreciated by many far and near. This hos 
pitality and cordial greeting, which was handed down by his loving 
parents, John and Mary Price, (familiarly known as “ Uncle John” and 
“Aunt Polly ’’ to many who knew and loved them), was well sustained 
by the son who survived them, and upon whom the mantle wisely fell. 
It could not be said of this home: “I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in,’ or * I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat,” etc. 

Those who have traveled in the ministry could testify with hearts 
overflowing with gratitude to the many acts of kindness received at his 
hands. In entertaining them at his hospitable home, was always 
found his wife ever ready to perform her part in extending a warm 
welcome, a cheerful greeting, and making their stay pleasant. They 
could all testify to the encouragement given them, and aid rendered in 
conveying them with his horses and carriage to and from their different 
appointments, frequently adding that ‘“* He would hold the ribbons, if 
they would promise to do the preaching,” and in these little ministra- 
tions of duty any distance did not seem too great. 

Faithful in the attendance upon all of his religious meetings, he 
rarely failed to occupy his accustomed seat there twice a week, and 
Friends in the neighborhood where the various quarterly meetings are 
held, can testify to his faithful attendance.upon them. He went, too, 
at times when the flesh was weak, though the heart was always willing, 
in order that his meeting might be properly represented. 

Such men as Samuel M. Price are rarely found. He was the friend 
of all, the enemy of none. His interest extended throughout the whole 
community, in giving them words of counsel, and advising with them 
as to the best course to pursue for their individual welfare, not forget- 
ting those who may live after them, that these should be properly pro- 
vided for; we need but add that those who knew him best can fully 
testify to the simplicity of his character, the kindliness and tenderness 
of his heart, the generosity of his nature, and the wisdom of his coun- 
sel. M. O. T. 

Baltimore, Md., Third month 27. 


/ 


would 


gy care, an 


‘Gop hides some ideal in every human soul. At 
some time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing 
to do some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of 


excellence in this hidden impulse to do 


Robert Collyer. 


our best.’’— 
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@Hestern Department. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 


WHITE, 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMINVILLE MONTHLY 
MEETING 


Anniversary Meeting, First month 15, 1893 


Read at the 
JOHN me pioneer Friend and settler of 
Benjaminville (Illinois), was born of Methodist parent- 
but 
Friends at about 
In the spring of 1854 he moved 
from the vicinity of Chatham Monthly Meeting, 16 miles 
east of Albany, in Columbia county, N. Y., to Illinois, 
the village of Benjaminville now stands, ac- 
companied by his wife, Sarah M., a native of Chester 


county, Pa., and 


BENJAMIN, the 


) 


dadoctrines of that cnurcnh ; 


ove 
age, and brought up in the 
from conviction joined the Society of 


the age of 20 years. 


near where 


two children, Deborah and ‘Timothy. 
At that time, this part of the country was mostly open, 
uncultivated prairie ; 
bors far distant. 

nearest point at which 


grocery 


1 1 7 
houses few and tar between ; nelgh- 
} 
I 


1 
1 the dry goods or 
the 


free and direct 


Bloomington, ro miles distant, was t 
any article 
pure hased. No 
with a 
Sr 

claimed 


line could be obstacle in 
shape of fences, etc., interfered 
route to the town, which then about 4,000 in- 
habitants. 
estimable couple underwent, during the trying ordeal of 


making a home, and raising a family amid the disadvan- 


Of the hardships and privations which this 


tages of a pioneer life, it is not our purpose to speak ; but 
the difficulties they encountered, and the perseverance 
they manifested, after a few establishing a 
Friends’ meeting in a locality in which but few Friends 


years, in 


then resided, we wish to present to you to-day, that, by 
the contrast of that time with the present, and its varied 
blessings, we may be the better enabled to appreciate the 
advantages which we now enjoy. 

In 1856, Joseph Marot and family, Friends, originally 
from Philadelphia, but residents of Ohio at the time of 
their removal West, Isaac Clement of New Jersey, and 
John’s brother Timothy, and his family, settled near him ; 
also in 1858, Abner Moore, a minister from New York, 
with his family,—wife, son, and two daughters,—all 
Friends, moved here, thus making several Friends in the 
neighborhood. The need of a meeting soon for ed itself 
upon their minds, causing them to come together on the 
first day of the week, in the morning, in a ‘* large upper 
room ’’ of the white house at the corner, the Methodists 
using the same room in the afternoon for a Sabbath-school. 

Near this time, perhaps a year or two previous, Daniel 
Ray, a young man, cae from New York, bought a farm, 
near here, then returned to his former home, married, 
and came back and settled here ; Samuel Scantleberry, 
wife, son, and daughter, and Joseph Hamilton and wife, 
(he a son-in-law to Samuel), all moved to this vicinity ; 
none of these last mentioned remained many years, but 
were here at the time of the building of the first meeting- 
house in 1859 (the one now used as a ‘* Town hall ’’), and 
the opening of an indulged meeting, the care of 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. 

In 1859 the first meeting-house was built, at acost of 
$1,000 ; owing to a failure of the wheat crop, which was 
the main dependence of the people in those times, many 
were unable to pay 
them in debt for their house, leaving the few Friends here 
in an embarrassed condition, struggling against so many 
hindrances incident to a new 
raise the money, which was not entirely done until more 
Friends moved in and assisted to liquidate the claims 
against the property. 

Benjamin visited Eastern Friends, and succeeded in 


ing about half enough to clear the debt. It was the first 


under 


their subscriptions, thus throwing 


country, in endeavors to 


In behalf of this purpose, John R. 


rals- 
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intention to build just south of the store building on the 
corner, but on more mature consideration, it was decided 
to put it where the present house now stands, John R. 
Benjamin having donated two acres of land for burying- 
ground and meeting-house yard. 


In 1861 this indulged meeting requested of the 
monthly meeting the establishment of a meeting for wor- 
ship and a preparative meeting; which request being 
forwarded to the quarterly meeting, was granted, and a 
committee consisting of Amos Wilson, William M. Price, 
William Lancaster, Anna Wilson, Phebe C. Flowers, 
Lydia S. Weirman, and Sarah W. Price, were appointed 
by the monthly meeting, to attend the opening of these 
meetings, ont 


he 23d of First month, 1862, 31 yearsago ; 
of this committee but two are now living, William Price, 
now in Maryland, and our venerable friend, Anna Wilson, 

he advanced age of 88 years, at her home in Putnam 
county, where she was living at the time of the request. 

hese appointees but William Lancaster and William 
M. Price, of the n 


nen, attended; two women are me! 
tioned as being ittendance it their names are not on 
recora It being then the custom to hold men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings s rately, John R. Benjamin was selected 


to act as clerk for the day, for the me nd 


the men, and Paulina C 


Moore ior the womel | arly in the re ords we find the 
names of John R. Benjamin, Joseph Marot, Timothy 


Benjamin, Abner Moore, Henry Bedell, and Cary O Neall, 


and Pauline C. Moore, Harriet Benjamin, Lydia Derrick, 
and ‘Tacy Wood ireq ently used, and of these pioneers 
J. F. Benjamin and wife, Sarah M., and Timothy Ben- 
jamin and wife, Harriet, are the only landmarks lett of 
the first two or three years of the existence of Benjamin- 
ville P: rative Meeting 

In 1865, the records show that Samuel Scantleberry 
donated to the meeting quite a library of Friends’ books, 
which is still in existence, though, we believe, not much 
read or referred to, now About the beginning of 1866, 


the names of James Heacock, T. C. Wood, and J Allen 


imation we find of there being overseers is in 
a minute of 4th. mo. 19, 1866, four years after the establish- 
ting, when Joseph Marot requests on ac- 
count of ill health a release from that station, and in the 
; h following, John Allen was appointed in his 
lell, known through the neighborhood 

’’ whose name appears frequently in 
the early part of our monthly meeting records, came here 
in the early part of ’61, from Greene county, New York, 


with his wife and seven children, five sons and two 
daughters, himself the only one of his family belonging 
to Friends He was a most valued member, so ready at 
all times to do anything for society that he was indeed a 
pillar o e chur Quiet and retiring in his disposi- 
tion, it was only upon close a juaintance that his true 
worth became known; his judgment was greatly relied 
upon, and much was he missed from our councils when, 
in ’84, he was sud ly called to ** come up hicher.’’ One 


week ago, there mains of his wife, Deborah, who had lived 


with her children since his death, were laid beside his, in 
our quiet burying ground 

We find that in 1862, Cary O’Neall, with his family 
of two sons and four daugh 


iters, himseli Only pelonging 


to Friends, came here from the western part of Indiana, 


with a two-fold motive in view; to make a good home 
for his children, and to be among Friends. He took an 
active part in the affairs of society, being a regular at- 
tender of meeting, almost ta the close of his long life, 
many times when hardly able to go, and especially anx- 
ious to do his part toward sustaining the week-day meet- 
ing, which he hoped would be continued during his life, 





which was the case. His death was keenly felt by his 
devoted children (all of whom that came with him but 
one, survive him) and left another vacant seat in the 
already thinning ranks of our elderly Friends. He was 
among the first, if not she first, to move in the matter of 
opening a Friends’ First-day School here, and was a con- 
stant and interested attender thereof so long as he was 
able. For this action on his part, we, of Benjaminville, 
owe him a debt of gratitude which can be paid only by 
manifesting increased zeal and interest in the furtherance 
of the work he was instrumental in establishing, and which 
has been carried on, with some intermissions during 
winter, ever since, with greater or less success ; one pleas- 
ing feature now, being the active part many of our 
younger members take in its affairs, and the interest they 
evidence for its welfare, taking part as superintendent 
and teachers, when appointed, as well as pupils, drawing 
many not of our membership into the school. 

Among the early settlers may be mentioned Robert 
Wood, a minister, who in Fifth month, 1862, came from 
Fulton county this State, with his wife, son, and daughter, 
all members. He died a few months after coming here, 
his family remaining and becoming useful workers in 


society. His widow died many years later, at the home 
to which they moved ; the son T. C. Wood and his sister 
Mary E., moving to Hoopeston after the establishment of 
+] 


the meeting there. His marriage with Aleinda Allen, 
daughter of John and Mary Ann Allen, in the fall of 
1867, was the first one in Benjaminville, performed ac- 
cording to Friends’ beautiful and simple order. 

Their example has been followed by several others, and 
as they have been mentioned as the first, perhaps it is no 
more than fair, to state that Anderson Brown and Elenora 
Coale, on the 15th of Twelfth month, last year, were the 
last ones, so far. Some of young Friends, however, did 
not avail themselves of the privilege of marrying by 
Friends’ order, and had we followed the old plan of 
‘‘dealing’’ with them therefor, the result would have 
been, as it was formerly, their disownment, and conse- 
quent loss to us, as a body, of some of our brightest, best, 
and most consecrated workers. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


\ correspondent from Marietta Monthly Meeting 
(Nathan Edsall) writes us that our aged friend and minis- 
ter, Robert Hatton was acceptably with ,them in Second 
month last. The weather being inclement he did not 
visit the Friends at their respective homes, but during 
his sojourn among them remained at the home of Nathan 
and Susan Edsall, attending meeting on First-day morn- 
ing, at which he had acceptable service. A parlor meet- 
ing was held in the evening at Nathan Edsall’s. It was 
well attended, and Robert was favored to speak words of 
encouragement and comfort to the satisfaction of those 
gathered on that interesting occasion. 


SELF-ABNEGATION,—that rare virtue that good men 
preach and good women practice.—Holmes. 


Ir is not by regretting what is irreparable that true 
work is to be done, but by making the best of what we 
are. It is not by complaining that we have not the right 
tools, but by using well thetools we have. . . . Life, 
like war, is a series of mistakes, and he is not the best 
Christian nor the best general who makes the fewest false 
steps. He is the best who wins the most splendid vic- 
tories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes ; 
organize victory out of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 
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Communications. 

THE ELDERSHIP. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I was much encouraged by the clear and able article by 
F. L. S. in the issue of Third month, 11, not alone on 
account of its unity with my article, but also, with its 
clear spiritual insight of the injury caused by tiresome 
repetitions in the ministry, which unquestionably need 
the kindly care of a rightly qualified eldership. And 
right here is where my concern largely rests. An inspired 
elder will always recognize, and never fail to uphold 
and encourage an inspired minister, and is an unspeak- 
able blessing to the Society. It is the wauthorized elder, 
open to unyielding prejudice, blinding the spiritual eye, 
thus preventing the recognition of the babes in the minis- 
try, which is quenching the spirit and blighting the life 
of the Society, and with which | most earnestly take issue. 
A divinely anointed minister, whether young or old in 
his gift, always accepts with real, loving gratitude, both 
the encouragements and the reproofs of a divinely 
anointed elder ; there is a spiritual understanding between 
them that cements and blesses, and draws them into one- 
ness. 

There are many good things also in 
Edward Coale, in the issue of the 25th ult. He is a 
live gospel minister, who stirs and warms the hearts of his 
hearers everywhere, and fills the meeting-houses wherever 
he goes; but he speaks necessarily from the standpoint 
of the Select Meeting. 
the meetings being laid down, or desiring to be laid 


down, because of the very small attendance and lack of 


life, and doubtless is not aware of one meeting that, 
twenty years ago, had twelve hundred members, with a 
well-filled meeting-house every meeting-day, that now 
numbers four hundred members, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty to forty on week days, and seventy-five on 
First-days. Does this not show decline? ‘The meetings 
at Lincoln, Va., were truly large, and abounding with 
life and power, but they represented seven Yearly Meet- 
ings, and gave no echo of the dwindling life in many 
places. Let us look, as Edward Coale truly says, ‘‘ right 
within ourselves,’’ and, not only sift the ministry, but 
sift the elders, too. he tee. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


AN APPEAL TO FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Some five years since, through the efforts of an active 
and earnest temperance friend, three ‘Temperance Societies 
were formed, one at Fifteenth and Race streets, another 
at Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and the third at 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave. ‘They have 
‘* struggling 
them, the Race street and Girard avenue branches have 
barely been able to secure a quorum each evening, and at 
last meeting of the Race steet branch it was decided to 
disband. ‘The Girard avenue branch is about in the same 
condition. 

Now it seems strange that the Society of Friends, who 
have always been foremost in all reforms, should be so 
lukewarm in this, the greatest of all reforms. The only 
excuse that can be given is, that we are a ‘Temperance 
Society. So is the Methodist Episcopal Church, and yet 
they are the most active and aggressive church of the 
day. If we are right on the temperance question, we 
should not hide our ‘light under a bushel,’’ but try and 
get our neighbor to think and act as we do. The Race 
street branch has 115 members on the roll and yet is very 
often attended by less than a dozen people, although 
postal notices are sent out and notices given in meeting. 


been 


the article of 


He evidently does not know of 


’’ along for the last year or two, and two of 


The older Friends very seldom attend, which we would 
be glad to have them do, and give us the benefit of their 
counsel and encouragement. 

It was resolved at last meeting of the Race street 
branch to hold one more meeting, and if that was not 
well attended, and increased interest shown, to disband. 
We sincerely hope that friends will attend and do all 
in their power to assist the young Friends, for whom they 
express so much concern. 

The Race street branch meets Sixth-day, Fourth month 
14, at eight o’clock, in room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race 
streets. 

The Girard avenue branch Sixth-day, Fourth month 
28, at eight o’clock at Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave. 

The West Philadelphia branch Fourth-day, Fourth 
month 5, at eight o’clock, at Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster 
avenue. Epw. C. Dixon, Pres. Race St. Branch. 

Third month 27. 

LARGE Burronwoops.—William T. Harding, of Mt. 
Holly, refers to a paragraph in the former Gardners’ 
Monthly, which gives a specimen growing on the farm of 
Henry Peters, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, as being about 160 
feet in height, and at 4 feet from the ground the trunk 
measured 48 feet in circumference. At the height of 15 
feet from the base, the trunk branches into eight large 
column-like shafts, the round measurement of which is 
from ro to 15 feet. ‘The spread of the branches covers 
an area of 7oo feet. Mr. Harding, has been a 
world-wide traveler, both among the large Mammoths of 
California and of Australia, considers this the largest tree 
of any kind that he has ever seen. In addition to this 
note, Benjamin Heritage of Mickleton, N. J., refers to 
one in Monroe Co., Ky., which is also 48 feet in circum- 
At Muhlenberg, Ky., is a white oak 36 feet in 
and a black oak 18 feet.—J/echans’ 


who 


ference. 
circumference, 


Monthly. 


‘THE CHANGES AT ALEXANDRIA.—The Washington Sar 
of Third month 23 has the following paragraph : 

¢¢'The Society of Friends was at one time one of the 
largest and most influential of the Christian denomina- 
tions in Alexandria, and the congregation at the meeting- 
house on Wolfe and St. Asaph streets is said to have been 
one of the most intellectual and refined in the city. The 
plain garments of the worshipers, always neat, were often 
costly, for many of Alexandria’s best people were Friends. 
lhey furnished mayors and councilmen, presidents of 
banks and leading physicians, teachers and merchants. 
‘They were foremost in public enterprises ; forwarded the 
turnpikes, and used their best endeavors in the construc- 
tion of more modern methods. A Friend was the chief 
promoter of the Alexandria national canal and Aqueduct 
across the Potomac. A Friend lifted the first spadeful of 
earth from the first of Alexandria’s internal 
ments. <A Friend designed and carried to completion the 
Alexandria water-works. A Friend conducted the lead- 
ing school, and a Friend was the leading magistrate. The 
throngs which gathered on the 


oO 
tl 
improve- 


‘Quaker meeting-house 
green’ every Sunday was representative of Alexandria at 
its best. A half century has changed all this. ‘There is 
no longer a Friend’s meeting here and if there be a 
Friend resident in Alexandria he goes out of town to 
worship. ‘The meeting-house was recently pulled down, 
and now even Quaker Church Green is destroyed, for an 
energetic citizen, Mr. Robert Elliott, is putting up there 
a row of handsome frame dwellings. The very ground 
on which the old meeting-house stood is now devoted to 
other and the church will from 


old fade 
memory.’’ 


uses, 


soon 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. ETC a class of periodicals of which we have scarcely any counterparts in 
Trenton Frier Association met Third mont this country, (though the Forum and North American Review are som : 
=: © Niece te Teel what similar), and their contents, from month to month, are often of 
sage wig ger very great interest to those who wish to keep abreast of the highest an 
wrt ; I erious discussion Fortnightly now before us (for Third 
ee ee nonth), contains articles on “ Vaccination against Asiatic Cholera, 
** The Depression of Trade” in England, and the * History of a Move- 
nt,’’—that is, the movement in support of the admission of women 
profession in Great Britain and Ireland, during the last 


“ wit } ‘ ] +} 4] 
rhese th eigh ther articles whose titles we cannot 


authority in their lines 


Jas for this month is an arti 


poet, Edmund C. Stedman 


’'y for Fourth month, is an 
ge berry It is ace ympa 


lustration in this number is a 


Whitman to his 
as nursing soldiers in the 


iit a 

shed in the Century Magazine. 
» about to publish new cheap editions 
*s of a Bachelor,’ and ‘‘Dream Life.’ 
expiring, and the publishers want to 


‘ unauthorized 


-The Housekeeper’s Weekly, which is already favorably known to 
many of our readers, and much appreciated by them, will now bein the 
charge of Rachel Foster Avery, one of the most prominent and capable 

She has been for 


of the younger women engaged in ** women’s work.”’ 
, as a stockholder, and now assumes 


some time interested in the // 
The office of 


the management. Henry Ferris continues as the editor 


publication is 14 North oth street, Philadelphia. $1 a year 


EDUCATIONAL. 
RIOSITIES OF SPELLING.—There is a little poem in S¢. 
/as for the current month which we have no doubt the advocates 
elling reform wiil avail themselves of, illustrating the present varia- 
yur orthography It is entitled— 
th Heyrich A MISSPELLED TAII 
brief and interesting sketch to e: ae é Mot! 
ing an active part in the anti A a ra 7 Tae, =e - Fr, Gecr, 
, : , ut T 
be found more untiring __ way 4 go out too play f 
rhe son is bright, the heir is clear, 
2 alae ’ oh t ?? 
eting of th Owe, mother, don’t say neigh ! 
h Charles H it a 1 ” . 
hiseeon I ‘*Go fourth, my sun,”’ the mother said 
ant t have more . . 
- E ; es — The ant said, *“ Take ewer slay, 
rings I uid ¢ Luly Wel . ; ' We 
5 5 Be. Your gneiss knew sled, awl painted read, 
siste ssociations a } 1 99 
<a ean ac But dew knot lose your weigh. 
the san . . 


Where 


Could not some su 


** Ah, know,” he cried, and sought the street 
With hart so full of glee— 
The whether changed—and snow and sleet, 


when some Friends wo 
And reign, fell steadily. 


yn within the limits of 
nm. S 
Threw snowdrifts grate, threw watery pool, 
He flue with mite and mane— 
The Friends’ First Day School at Millville. Pa : Said he, — Though I wood walk by rule, 
present year, beginning Fourth month 1, under I am not rite, ‘tis plane. 
hs of the year. The vacations gradually shortened For ee eight, = 
s : “a a ee ee, And yonder stairs a treacherous whole— 
is open during the whole year with increased interest. 1 inert Team: Seti ae ales 
: : wo sloe has been my gate 
The connected arrangement of the new Lesson Leaves, which we , 
, furnished material for an interesting exercise and review at “A peace of bred, a nice hot stake, 
er by R. Anna Kester. The Golden I'd chews if I were home, 
whole school in concert, oral reviews of sepa This crewel féte my hart will brake, 
by one of the Eye love knot thus to roam. 


the close of the a er in a paj 
lexts were g 


and a general written review 


lessons | ndividuals, g 


hers, another hz ving charge of the exercises R 


“I’m week and pail, I’ve mist my rode,”’ 
But here a carte came past, 
LITERARY NOTES. He and his sled were safely toad 
; ice ae Back two his home at last. 
English reviews, eight in number, are published in this 


Leonard Scott Publication Company, 231 Broadway,New 
] , inetcenth Notes.—The Educational Congress at the World’s Fair will be on 


Five of these are monthlies: the Contemporary, the Nin 1 
Fortnightly, the Westminster, and Blackwood's ; while 

,”’ are quarterly: the Edinburgh,the Quar- 

lhe three monthlies first mentioned form 


the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th of Seventh month. 
The friends of Vassar say that no graduate of that institution has 


ever been divorced from her husband 
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Superintendent C. E. Meleney, of Somerville, Mass., quoted in the 
Journal of Education, says: ** The name kindergarten is misunder- 
‘stood, misleading. With a different name these schools would be more 
largely patronized and more beneficial results would be attained.”’ 


CHANGE OF PRINCIPAL.—Professor George L. Maris, by arrange- 
ment between the Committees of the George School and Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, has been relieved from his duties as Principal of the latter, 
(boys’ department), and will now devote his whole time to the organi- 
zation of the former. He is succeeded in the charge at the Central 
School by Prof. William W. Birdsall, who has been one of the faculty 
for several years. 

Professor Maris is about to make a brief trip westward to visit 
schools and colleges. 


WE’VE PULLED THE OLD HOUSE DOWN. 


We’ VE pulled the old house down, Louise, we’ve pulled the old house 
down, 

And now we have a place as fine as any in the town ; 

We're well supplied with money, too, we fear not fortune’s frown, 

But the world has never seemed the same, since we pulled the old 
house down. 


The room upstairs where Johnny died, the pictures on the wall, 

The row of apple trees in bloom, I seem to see it all ; 

The front room, too, all trimmed with flowers, for Susie’s wedding 
day— 

But the old house never seemed the same, after Susie went away. 


Three hundred acres in the farm, ‘twas five miles in the woods, 

We had two pairs of good strong arms, but few of this world’s goods ; 
First came the railroad, then the mill, the people wanted room, 

We sold a hundred acres then, and it gave the place a boom. 


Our toil was hard, our sleep was sound, our fortune slowly grew ; 

Our fields were green with waving corn, our house grew larger, too. 

And back to those glad early days, our thoughts still fondly roam ; 

But the new house never seems the same, for the farmhouse was our 
home. 


The people came from far and near, for business and for health ; 

They built and traded, bought and sold, and strove to heap up wealth. 
We sold the lots from time to time, and on our garden land 

We've seen the smiling village rise, the thriving city stand. 


Yet still I feel a discontent, I scarce could tell you why ; 

Although we’ve wealth and leisure too, they do not satisfy ; 

Our income is much larger now, it’s earned by other men, 

But the satisfaction’s not the same, for *twas our own earnings then. 


We’ve pulled the old house down, Louise, we've pulled the old house 
dow n, 

The fragrant field of waving corn is now a smoky town; 

The city lots have made us rich, we fear not fortune’s frown, 

But, oh! the world is not the same, since we pulled the old house 
down. —/. H. Wells. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 1893. 


FOR THIRD 


Mean barometer, 30.083 

Highest barometer during the month, (29th), 30.623 

Lowest barometer during the month, (4th), 29.407 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (14th), 

Lowest temperature during the month, (5th), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (30th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (9th), 

Mean relative humidity, 

Mean dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 13. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 12, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 

Snow on the 4th, 17th and 2oth. 

Total snowfall, in inches, during the month 3.8, of which 3.5 in- 

ches fell on the 4th inst. 

White frost on the morning of the 30th. 

Solar halos on the 14th, 25th, 3oth. 

Lunar halos on the 24th, 25th. J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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‘« NOTHING is troublesome that we do willingly.’’ 
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THE STORY OF WHITTIER’S “ SNOW-BOUND.”’ 
Ir should be an interesting fact to the readers of this 
magazine that one of Whitter’s best-beloved poems was 
originally intended for a forerunner of S¢. Wicholas. 
When the publishers of one of the first juvenile periodi- 
cals, ‘* Our Young Folks,’’ were casting about for clever 
people to make strong their early numbers, John G. 
Whittier was one of the first to whom they made appli- 
cation ; they asked him to write about his boy-life. Hap- 
pening to be in the office of the publisher at the time, 
making arrangements for some illustrations, I heard much 
of the correspondence. 

In response to another letter from Mr. James T. 
Fields about the contribution, the poet replied substan- 
tially : ‘‘ Oh, the matter has grown beyond all bounds! 
Thee wanted twelve stanzas, and three times that are now 
written, and the story has scarcely begun ; and, more- 
over, I fear thee will not like it.’’ Mr. Fields tele- 
graphed : ‘‘ Send it along and let me judge for myself.’’ 
The next morning Mr. Fields thrust the first pages of 
‘«Snow-Bound’’ into my hand, remarking, ‘‘ What do 
you think of that for a Christmas book? ‘There is a pic- 
ture in every line;’’ and truly it was so. The 
were sent back with just eight words attached : 
it as long as youcan. Splendid !’’ 

Two months later the poem was finished, and I was on 
my way to Amesbury for an interview with the poet, and 
to gather materials in the locality for illustrations. 

[ had never met Mr. Whittier, and with his usual shy- 
ness towards strangers, he received me, as | 


sheets 


‘¢ Make 


thought, 
rather coolly, taking refuge behind his fierce eyebrows, 
(the only thing fierce about him, by the way). After a 
few minutes’ conversation, he advised me to walk to the 
top of a neighboring hill, and see the view, instead of 
‘wasting my time’’ with him. Late in the day, on my 
way toward his house, I came upon a charming effect 
among the willows of Powow river. I blundered in upon 
the poet with enthusiastic exclamations concerning the 
river and thesunset sky. He made no reply, but his eyes 
flashed for a moment, and he handed mea volume, turning 
to a certain page and stanza, where | found, almost word 
for word, the effect I had described to him. 
broken ; we saw a little alike. And 
what had disturbed his usual serenity. 
It appeared that a talkative woman had invaded his 
study and read some of his own poems to him, and, after 
boring the poor man for two hours, had added the last 
straw by requesting a lock of his hair. ‘This was too 
much for even him to endure. The old poet rose to his 
full height, stalked to the door, held it open, and sol- 
emnly remarked to the unfortunate visitor, ‘‘ Madam, I 
should think thee could see I have none to spare !’’ 


The ice was 
soon I found out 


For some reason, he seemed very adverse to my visit- 
ing his birthplace; probably its run down condition 
troubled his loving memory. 

‘¢ Thee can make a much better picture from thy im- 
agination and the poem than by going there. Moreover, 
it is guarded by a dragon and a very untidy dragon at 
that, and thee will not find the: old fireplace that is de- 
scribed, but a modern Yankee cooking-stove, and a gen- 
ral commonplace air that will discourage thee.’’ 

I could only reply: ‘‘ I am instructed by the publish- 
ers to go up to the old homestead, and make sketches on 
the spot, and go I must.’’ 

The woman in charge, a foreigner, justified the poet’s 
warning. It was very difficult to make her understand 
what I wanted. But, at last, after considerable parley, I 
succeeded in having that objectionable cooking-stove and 
fire-board removed ; and to my joy there were the very 
cranes and hooks and chains that had helped to cook the 
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< il Ss hity years lore und it took but little imagina 

tion to fancy that veen the andiron’s straddling feet 
‘The mug of cider simmered slow 
g 
> T ] I y eh ¢ rO 
Bein » far fortunate, I requested that 1 might g 

irret and sé I could find any of the old turniture 
This was strong oO ( to yuut final I enetrated 
the dark and dusty old attic, and again to my joy found 

: : 5 2 

remnants of « spinning-wheels, chairs, and _ tables 

| | rT 1 1 ) ed up around tne 








a very tair sketch 























































































































yf t I yr as looke eventy-five years ago, when 
I ( 1 room, burst, flow Ke into 
ros ) { T h’s lig] a 
\ t nightfall, making several other 
Kel iDO ( I return to mes ry anc 
fo t t in study His bright, black eyes 
twinkl } ( ition ol hear g of my discom 
hture | Said nota word, put opened my sket h book at 
the page illustrating the kitchen interior. The effect was 
tartling; his ered ; he started to his feet, and 
hastened around the study table, the sketch-book in his 
hands th i I ing down his cheeks, crying, 
How did thee do it! how did thee doit! ‘Tis just as 
we knew it I half century ago.’’—AHarry Fenn, in 


















THE GREAT TIMBER RESERVES 















































DuRING the past two vears admirable and most successful 
efforts have been made for the preservation of the forests 
belonging to the United States. Yet so quietly has the 
work done that few are yet familiar with its extent 
an I yrtan 

The act of March 3, 1891, for repealing the old tim- 
ber law, authorized the President to set apart as a reserva 








tion any public land wholly or in part covered with trees 




















great zeal the powers it 

























































































conferred, and President Harrison promptly confirmed 
wit! Ss signa what the Secretary recommended. 

Che first t ge they did was to save from the lumber 
man’s axe, and the herder’s fire, two great tracts in Wy- 
oming aqdjoll o the east and south fronts of Y -llowstone 
Park. The aggregate area of these belts is close upon 
I,240,¢ acres, and it includes the headwaters of great 
rivers, a br ng ground for elk and deer, and the 
picturesque scenery of the Absaroka range, all of which 
had ong been wanted as additions and safeguards for 
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g of a local 


ra coe project, could not be secured until the act of 
































er reservations were next established 


ler this same statute book. In El 
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.220 acres were set apart as Pike’s Peak re- 
+ 5 i 

















ve; in Douglas county 177,700 acres as Plum Creek 
reserve; in Routt, Rio Blanco, Garfield, and Eagle coun- 
ties, a fine area Of 1,195,050 acres 























the White River re- 
serve Turning to New Mexico, Secretary 















y Noble formed 
the Pecos River reserve of 311,040 acres, and then, in 

















Utah, a splendid reservation of 1,g00 
than twice the size of Rhode Island 


Canon of the 


,ooo acres, more 
1d, al 
Colorado, so securing 


ong the Grand 




















the wooded borders 
ndous chasm, with it marvelous scenery. 

Harrison’s Administration Congress had 
created three new parks in California. ‘Two of these, 
Grant and Sequoss, saved from destruction certain splen- 
did groups of giant trees; the third, Yosemite National 
Park, is a vali able t 
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of this stupe 
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act of more than 1,000,000 acres, 





r 
which surrounds and 


only second to the 


protects Yosemite Valley, ead is 
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atter in beauty and grandeur_of its 


} 1 1 afl y ra 2 Ar ‘pel a0 
scenery. Since then, and, indeed, only a few weeks ago, 
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the Sierra reservation of over 4,000,000 


acres, Or more 


than the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island com 


bined, has been set apart. 
the mountain ranges, from the Yosemite 
Se juola and Grant Parks. 


It stretches southward alon; 
Park, including 


"Two other timber ceaiiiiione have recently been 


formed in California, a little south of the 
| 


They lie side by side, and cover the region fron 


Angeles eastward to San Gorgonio Pass 


San Gabriel, inch 














ding nearly 


} > narnain » 
other San Bernardino, 800 


I,000,0 


sooo acres. 


reserve, of about 1,000,000 acres, arol 


Here, then, we have an aggregate, 
ul 
within aspace of two years, un 


means not only the saving of 


’ —— i 





Oo acres, 


been established, and very likely has been 


Sierra reserve 


Los 


, one called the 








and tne 


In Oregon a tim- 
ber reserve of 142,080 acres, called the I 
apart, while in the State of Washington the 


Jull Run, is set 


re was to have 


the Pacifi 


ind Mount Rainiar. 


including the 


ract last named, of about 12,000,000 acres of tree-grow- 
lands, recovered and preserved by executive action, 
picivcahavel of 1891. ‘This 


ict iresque 


regions from 


destruction, but the preservation of the forest coverings 


} . £ . De hen: etal : 
of the watersheds from which regions otherwise arid and 


waste now | derive fertility. 
work.—WMew York Sun. 








THe Order of the Holy Cross, a monastic 


THE GROWTH OF RITUALISM. 


It isa great and honorable 


Order repre- 


sentative of the extreme ritualistic, or ‘‘ Catholic’’ party 


zine, in the April number of which we 


rhe progress we are makir 
joyment of our Cath i heritage is very noticeable. 
altar raised 





be hard to find 
marks of the Catholic revival. 
a mission chapel 
the 
and a reverend ritual 


su] ported DY the church people 


The pro 


of the Episcopal Church, publishes a little monthly maga- 


find this para- 


<ing towards the recovery of the full en- 
Fifty years ago an 
above the floor of the sanctuary and a font } roperly placed 
called forth a warm remonstrance from a holy prelate. 


To-day it would 


a church recently built without these and many other 
It was pleasant to find in St. Louis, in 
of the city in general, 
aily mass, lights, « ( ol red vestments, wafer bread, the mixed chalice, 


gress of ritualism in the Episcopal Church 


was also shown in the ceremonies of last Sunday, Palm 


sion, and paims 


ritualisti 
shox ked the EK} 


} 
nounced a 


the services were marked by the pomp and the 


gard for 


Roman Catholicism only 


Episcopal churches of the town palms were 


ited, and the ceremonies generally were of 


\t Trinity Church the altar cloths and the vest- 
ents of the clergy were of a color symbolic of the 


Pas- 


ms, which had been blessed previously were 
distributed to the departing congregation. In 


other 
also distri- 
so pro- 


character that they would have 
piscopalians of a century ago as indicative 
of a perilous tendency Romeward. In severa 


ral of them 
careful 


symbolism which were formerly associated with 
Even in churches which are 


classified as Low or Broad the celebration of the day was 
carried to a ritualistic extreme that would have provoked 


surprise even in the distinctively ritualistic 
they were known thirty or forty years ago. 


churches as 


It is announced that next S unday, ‘‘ high mass will be 
celebrated by Father Brown at the Church of St. Mary 


the Virgin, 
At the Church of St. Ig 
mass may be expected, 


Protestant opinion. 


one of the ritualistic churches of this day. 
gnatius also the celebration of high 
with the elevation of the host and 
other ceremonies which have savored of idolatry 


in 


Che confessional is now well established in the extreme 


ritualistic Episcopal chu 
receive that designation. We 
the Rev. Dr. 
tion, or the ‘I 


irches and in some that do not 
believe, for instance, that 
Houghton, of the Church of the Transfigura- 

Attlee Church Around the Corner,’’ as it 
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is familiarly known, 
bers of people. 
Never before, probably, have the Easter ceremonies 
been of so much pomp in the Episcopal churches as they 
will be next Sunday. The celebration there will approach 
in form the Roman Catholic services, and in some cases 
it will resemble them so closely as to deceive a Protestant 
stranger and lead him to imagine 
of the Roman faith. 
Meantime, also, 


is the father confessor to great num- 


that he is in a church 


this tendency to ritualism is extend- 
ing to Protestant churches which in the past have rejected 
liturgical services the most strenuously. Among the pro- 
grams of Easter celebrations are several from Presby- 
terian churches, and the day will receive special ceremo- 
nial distinction in Baptist, Methodist, and even Unitarian 
houses of worship. 

It seems, therefore, that the doctrinal scepticism and 
theological doubt and denial of the Protestantism of this 
period have generated a desire for more it 


forms 
of worship. The relig 


rious sentiment is as strong as ever, 
apparently, but it finds its expression in devotional cere- 
monies appealing to the esthetic 
settled conviction as to the 


York Sun. 


impressive 


sense, rather than in 
standards of faith.—/ew 


DutrcH Cows IN THE SEA PasTuRES.—One night in 
October we were startled by the ringing of the alarm- 
bells. We expected to find a fire, but the peasants, as 
they tumbled out of their doors, shouted, ‘‘ the 
the cows!’’ which brings us back to a curious bit of lo 
cal history and custom. As is well known, the Zuyder 
Zee is kept back from these villages by a great dike that 
connects sand-dune with sand-dune. During the 
ter of summer the sea retires for a long distance, 
uncovered shore becomes fine pasturage, giving 
ers a chance to convert their own meager 
into hay for the winter. Unfortunately, 
nature cannot be enjoyed by all. It is a bequest to these 
villages from a countess who died in the year 1642; to 
speak exactly, each descendant of a resident of the vil 
lages of Laren, Blaricum, and Huizen, of that 
inherited the right to pasture seven cows. 
cannot be bought or sold ; it can be acquired only from 
an ancestor of the village of that date. 

When the spring comes the cattle are driven to the 
pastures where they remain for the summer. ‘Their own- 
ers commonly live miles away, and it necessitates two 
daily milking-trips, on which they jog over ina cart with 
the cans and pails at midday and midnight. The pastures 
are hundreds of acres in extent, and for a long time it 
puzzled us how an owner could find his cows on a dark 
night ; but we discovered that they have trained their 
animals to come to a certain place at the same hour each 
day and night by always carrying to them some dainty in 
the shape of salt and potatoes. During the summer these 
pastures are used without danger, but in the autumn the 
succession of northerly gales, in conjunction with a high 
tide, will put the land many feet under water. Some- 
times the inundation is so sudden that the cattle are 
caught by the rising waters, and drowned. So, at the 
beginning of September, watchmen are stationed on the 
dike to keep a sharp lookout upon the sea. The church 
towers of the villages are all in sight of one another, and 
the Huizen tower is in close communication with the 
dike. With the rise of the sea, the man on the dike 
hangs up a lantern; if the sea rises more he hangs up 
two, which is a danger-signal ; but if it rises fast, three 
which says: ‘‘ Great danger; come quickly.’’ Similar 
hghts are flashed from tower to tower by watchers in the 
belfries, and at three lights the alarm bells are rung. 


' 
COWS ! 


low wa- 
and the 
the farm 
xrass pate hes 
this provision of 


has 
This privilege 


date, 
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oo 
This was the alarm we heard, and ten minutes the 
roads were thronged with people on foot and on _horse- 
back, rushing to the rescue of the 
were drowned ; 
heaved long sig 


rerds. ‘This year none 


but it was perilous work, and the peasants 
hs of relief as they told us the details, and 
announced that the cows were safe in the 


next six months.—H7. W. Ranger, in The 


she 


stables for the 
Century. 


AN APPEAL 
By invitation of the 
Charles C. Bonney, 
Columbian Ex 
annual 


FOR FUNDS. 

Societies of the United States — of 
‘ lent of the World’s Congress Aux 
position, the Universal Peace Cor 
meeting in Chicagi 


= 


Peace Hon. 


ary of the 
gress will hold its fifth 
», commencing the week beginning August 
14, 1893, in connection with the Interna ] Peace 


tional Arbitration and 
Congress to be held under the auspices of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary. 


While the halls and committee rooms fof the several sessions will be 
furnished free of expense by the World’s Cor Auxiliary, the Com- 
mittee on Organization will necessarily be called upon for the expendi- 
printing of circulars, of 
Congre 


Presi 


gress 


ture of considerable sums of money in the 
propositions, and papers, of } rogré 
bership, etc. Badges will have t 
Exhibit will have to be 
guests who have | 
this, 


ums for the ls of mem- 
be provided ; materials for the 

arranged. Distinguished foreign 
en invited will have to be ained, etc., etc. All 
lily be will take money, and the Committee will 
be entirely dependent on the generosity of the friends of 
plying what shall be ne 
furthering the cause of peace, and w 
pecting that all the friends of peace 
gladly and ge nerously 

The Committee have 
than W. Plummer, a well known bus 
of the fun ls raised for this 


ss, of cart 
Dp 

reace 
gathered 
entert 


as May reat seen, 


peace in sup- 
his will be a great opportunity for 
make this a ] 


peal « 
throughout the country 


essary. 
nfidently ex- 
will re spond 


been fortunate in securing the services of Jona- 
iness man of Chicago, as treasurer 
purpose. He will receive and hold the 
funds subject to the order of the Committ may be sent 
directly to him, 200 Randolph street, C1 more conveni- 
ent, forwarded through the proper off 


I 
ties. 


Donations 
icago, Or, where 


ers of the different peace socie 
Signe 

BENJAMIN |] 

ALFRED H 


HANNAH J. 


‘TRUEBLOOD, Chairman, 
Love, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BAILEY, Winthrop Centre, Me. 
Betva A. Lockwoop, Washington, D. ( 
Dr. R. H. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Committee of the Peace 


Boston, Mass. 


A GENEROUS 
AT the meeting of 
Ist inst., the ex 
gave notice of 


BEQUEST] 


Friends’ Charity Fuel 
ecutors of the 


HONORABLY PAID. 


Association, of this city, on the 
estate of William S. Jeanes, deceased, 
by him. This 
formerly took 
juest not having 
invalid, but his brothers being 


their brother’s intention 


their readiness to pay $10,000 bequeathed 
estimable you yr man, a son of the late Isaac Je ines, 
quite an interest in the Association. ‘The be 
been witnessed, 

the residuary legatees, decided to carry out 


without any deduction for the (5 per cent.) collateral inheritance tax, 
thus making the whole labl 


amount availa to the funds of the 
a very honorable and commendable act, and wel 


active 


was, according to law 


Association, 
| worthy of notice. T 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


announced as settled that another expedition to the Polar 
Region will go out, under the comm ind of Lieut. Peary, this summer, 
expecting to be A larger ste samer than the A7?éz, it is 
stated, will be secured, and the expedition will leave from this city, tak- 
ing a large quantity of stores, etc., for the party. Lieut oe wife 
will probab ly not go, this time. A from Aiken, S , from our 
friend Samuel J. Entriken, states that he e “pec ts to be one of the ex- 
pedition. His experience last summer with the relief party under Prof. 
Heilprin has apparently increased his inclination northward. 


Ir is now 


absent two years 


note 


—Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Bedford, Indiana, 
gift to the American Red Cross Association, of which Clara Barton is 
President. He has deeded to the ‘as a thank offering to 
humanity,” for the purpose of making it the headquarters of th 
tion, a tract of land 782 acres, or more than one square mile, in extent, 
in the blue grass region on the Kentucky border of Indiana. He 
modestly says of his gift : “‘ Though not improved to the standard of ex- 
cellence that I could wish for your sake, yet it has upon it a village, a 
post-office, barns, tenant-houses, orc hards, fores ts, including 
sugar map le, quarries of the famous Bedford odlitic stone 
river frontage of one mile, and springs of excellent water 


has made a handsome 


association, 


€ associa- 


gre ves of 
a beautiful 


—Mount Ararat, the rest-place of the 
two mountains seperated by a valley. The 
and the lesser 13,000 feet above sea level. 


scriptural i is, in reality, 
highest peak is 17,210 feet 
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—The question who should succeed Charles H. Spurgeon in the 
pastorate of his great Tabernacle in London, which has excited much 
interest among those connected with it, is now settled, for the present, 
Thomas Spurgeon, a son of the deceased preacher, having been chosen 
to officiate fora year. Another of the leading candidates was Arthur 
T. Pierson, of Philadelphia. 

-There has recently been completed 
ful Phelps Hall, by Mi 


memorial to her mother, a 


at Tuskegee, Ala., the beauti- 
s Olivia Phelps Stokes, of New York, as a 
daughter of Anson G. Phelps. The total 
cost of the building was $10,000. It contains a chapel, library, recita- 
tion and sleeping rooms for the | urpose of an unsectarian Bible school 
A rema thing about the Hall is that the building and furnishing 
was done entirely by the colored students themselves, and most of the 
furniture was made by them 


} } 
rkable 


-A da rn paper can be sent from any part of the United States to 
Stanley Falls, in Africa, 1,000 miles beyond Stanley Pool, for 4 cents 
The pen e statue of John Ericsson, the famous Swedish-Ameri- 
can inventor \ John Scott Hartley, will be unveiled 
at the Battery Park, York, on the 27th inst. The figure is of 
heroic size 
—The New York Sun 
gaged in the ¢ business are 
coment of electricity as a factor in 
not had time to 
men in the telephone and electric 
Every problem presented by the 
life is now the subject of 
pract cal scl nH, } ta 
retic 


r, that was designed by 


New 


explains the reason why most of those en- 
in the fact that the 
practical life came so suddenly that 
grow old, and many of the responsible 
lighting business are yet below 40. 
pplication of electricity to every-day 
a score of young men trained in a 
latest discoveries in the theo- 


’ 
lectric young men, devel 


] ‘ 1 } 
erectricians nave 


study by 


juainted with the 


higan Cen Railroad has introduced a novelty highly 

t ‘n passengers, who are presented with a hand 
lower while journeying in its cars. The Com 
its in its conservatories at Niles, Mich., 


being doubled to sup} 


esteem ig the won 
r other 
pany has now 7,000 


and the capacity of 


some ros 
flowering plar 
uses is 


these greenh ly the 


new 


CURRENT EVENTS. . 
IN the French Chambe puties. on the 
majority was cast 0 
headed by M. Ribot, 


which had successfully 


adve rse 
ministry, 

} - } , } 
about eleven weeks previously, and 
strain of several test 
Panama Canal scandals, resigned. A ‘abinet has 
with Charles Dupuy 


30th ult., a small 
relation to taxes, and the 

organized 
borne the votes on the 
new ( been formed, 
as Premier 

Ex CI ARY Thomas F. Bayard, of De : 
Minister (by a n provision of law he will be ** Ambassador 
land, by Preside Cleveland, o h 30th ult., 
firmed by the Senate. He is Robert 1 

lo a fe nm 
President ( 


Congress to 


nominated 
') to Eng 
and immediately con 


slaware, was 


: 
Lincoln. 


succee 


with him on the 
land has intimated that he will call 
yn the subject of the tariff. It 
the 15th of Ninth month 

», President of the Phil: 


three Rex 


gressmen who have talked 
an extra session of 
is stated that it will be 


idelphia and Reading Rail 

ol the 
property during 
and announced that he would 
proximo As the affairs of the 
tention in financ 


eivers a] charge of the 


its insolvency, resigned the presidency on the 4th inst., 


pointed to take 


also resign his Receivership on the Ist 
Reading have lately excited much at 
this step, which had not been generally ex 
ted, increased the public interest. It is supposed that the Reading 


have to be ‘reorganized,’ and its obligations re- 


ai circies, 


yperty will 


d 


again 


ration rular sittings, at Paris, on 


was begun 


rHE Bering Sea Arbit pened its reg 
the 4th inst., and the consideration of the case 

CHOLERA has prevailed seriously in parts of Russia for several weeks, 
and cases have occurred again at St. Petersburg. It has also appeared 
in the eastern part of the empire of Austria Hung gary, at 
provinces of Galicia. 

SHIPMENTS 


f gold to Euro; 
: 


places in the 


», which had ceased for a short time, 
were resumed this week, a million and a half having been sent out from 
New York, on the 4th inst Che imports of foreign goods being much 
in excess of our exports of domestic goods, it is expected that we will 
gold 

IT is announce 
examination of the 


continue to lose 


Rome that the Pope “‘ has just completed an 
on of the study of the Scriptures,”’ and that he 
tter to the bishops directing thom to enjoin upon 
their people more general and close Scriptural study. He “ urges the 

x in the track of modern progress and discovery, in 


ism to the needs of the day 


will now send out « 


apt Ca 


{1E semi-annual conference of the Mormon Church, 


at Salt Lake 
bevan on tl th in The dedicat -remoni r the ore 
y, began on the h in ihe dedicatory ceremonies of the great 
t} 


until the 13th instant 


Temple began next day, to continue 

A STRIKE of 1,000 carpenters “ was scheduled 
the 4th inst., at the World’s Fair grounds, but less than a hundred men 
quit work. The leaders attributed the failure to a misunderstanding, 


to take place ’’ on 


INTEL LIG rENCE Ro AN YD JOU RNAL. 


but the real reason seemed to be that the rank and file weakened at the 
firm front presented by the Exposition officials. An immense amount 
of work remains to be done to the buildings and grounds, independent 
of the “ installation ’’ of exhibits 


NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
visit the smaller branches” will attend the First-day morning meeting, 
held at the Valley, Fourth month 9, at 10 o'clock. 

rain leaves 12th and Market streets (Reading Terminal) at 8.15 
a. m., for Maple Station on Chester V hen railroad, changing cars at 
Bridgeport Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


Committee “ to 


First-day evening meetings (Philadelphia) are held this month 
at 4th and Green streets, at 7.30 0’clock. All invited. 
*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at Bordentown, 
N. J., First-day afternoon, Fourth month 16, at 3 o’clock. All are 
cordially invited to attend. 
ELIZABETH ANN ROGERS, Clerk. 

* A meeting of Concord First-day School Union will be held ¢ 
Chester, on Seventh day, Fourth month 15, to convene at 10 a. m. 
All interested in First-day school work are cordially et to attend. 

EDWIN DURNALL, 
. J. \ Cle rks. 
MARY . YARNALL, j 


,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Chichester Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Fourth month 16, 1893, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited Amy W. HickMan, Clerk. 


*.* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, on Sixth- 
day evening, the 14th instant, at 8 o'clock. 

The question, “‘ Shall Friends’ Mission No. 1 be continued under 
the care of the Union?” will be by some of the leading 
workers in the Mission, and a paper on ‘* The Duties of Teachers,” will 
be presented for the consideration of the Union. 

Davip L. LUKENS, ) 
SARAH M. Ho.tcoms, f 


discussed 


*lerks. 


y* First-day School Unions in Fourth month will occur as follows : 
8. Salem. 

}. Philadelphia, Race street, 7.30 p.m 

5. Abington, at Byberry 

5. Concord. , , 
22. Bucks 

29 Western. 
* Friends who can entertain strangers at (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting, either gratuitously, or with board. will please inform the un- 
dernamed, and chose who may need accommodations should communi- 
cate with them. 
Charles E. 

N. Sth street ; 


Thomas, 1622 Columbia Avenue; 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street; Matilda K. Lobb, 
1702 N. 18th street; Wm. W. Birdsall, 152 N. 15th street; Sarah L. 
Haines, 1513 Marshall street; Emmaline H. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
street; Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 


George Watson, 723 


*,.* A circular meeting will be 


I ourth month 9g, 1893, at 3 o'clock, p. 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting 


held at Bordentown, First-day, 
m., under the auspices of the 
xs Circular Meeting Committee. 

ALFRED Cox, Clerk. 


* Circular meetings in Fourth month will occur as follows : 


> 


9. Bordentown, N. J., 3 p.m 


16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


* & 


x flé 
street will be held in Room No. 
Fourth month 14, at 8 o'clock, when it will be decided whether the So- 


he final meeting of the Young 


Temperance Workers of Race 
I, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day, 
ciety, which has been in existence for years, 
An attractive program will be presented. 
there will 


will disband or continue. 
It is sincerely hoped that 
be a large attendance and renewed interest. 
EDWARD Dixon, President. 
SuE H. Dixon, Secretary. 
y* Salem First-day School 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 8, 
consideration are: 
Ist. ‘‘ How can we educate children so as to pre serve the purity of 
their Saale and to promote practical righteousness ? ’ 
2d. ‘* How can we make this union of greater practical benefit ?” 
All interested are cordially invited. 
RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, )} 
Joun G. Borton, 


* 


Union will be held at Woodstown, 
1893, at 10 o'clock. The questions for 


j Cle rks. 





FRIEN 


Publisher's 


Department. 


*,* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be put in half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $ a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Rook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Thirddlay 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject:to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire toavoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, If preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


Are wn from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots iv and around Phila- 
— give ample evidence of the superior quality 


the 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SFED, 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, ETC. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


DS’ I 


Wm. D. Yarnaill, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


HENRY ~ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, | 
Ee Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 
ELLIS. \asNorm 324 st, "2 N.10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (onTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eaiig WM. HEACOCK, Bae 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 


Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
@xfords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
NEW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@e-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


[Dees Your 2 
Coffee Satisfy You* 
TRY INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED 
ROASTED COFFEE. 
Seven pounds sent on receipt of Two Dollars to 
any railroad station where the Penna. R. R. or 
the United States Express Parcel package stamp 
can be used. If Six Dollar’s worth is taken at 
one time we will send it free to any express 
office within 100 miles of Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Souvenir Slipper sent on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


WILLIAS1 S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
| 31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


u 


Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gero. A. MacsETH Co 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 

a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street. 
x Co. 


No. 
Agent for Macbeth 


OFT And durable leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,_ 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
108 Wall St., New York. 


It j is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall 
Paper. One hundred for eight cents. 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders, 
_& F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Carpets 
and Wall Papers. 


We have removed from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, 


we have a 


fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 
your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 


prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


Wall Paper * 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we are selling 
Gold Embossed Paper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


stuns t pomcnie CAROICT A. 
Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


a@- One square from the Reading Terminal.“@e 








Prices, | 





CAPI TAL, 87, 000, 000 


THE G ! R A R D SURPLUS, 82:000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T R U ST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. Qaert. 
WILLIAM H. JEN 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'‘LLIAM H. GAW 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PureLY MuTUAL; has AsseTrs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SURPLUS of over Two and a Hatr Mriiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice- Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C,. BROWN. 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL 


The Provident Life and Trust. Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 

TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All ont Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President SAMUEL | R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
PPR 3 of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; — 
ULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five yous, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 


able “ann y. This Company also receives deposits, — by check. 
DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., Jchn W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, 





Stuart Wood. 


INCORPORATED 1812 


ROOT OR ATED 1a 2} Trust and Safe Deposit Company. {Sdkritis $000,000 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
o. 517 CHESTNUT STREET 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. L 


C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust 
paee. we, P. HENRY, ney and Treasurer. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 
. BROWN, Assistant Treasure 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 
COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc.; and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 
Capital and surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are ke 


separate and apart from the assets of the Company. I 
en) lected and remitted. Interest al 


ncome 
owed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults for rent. 
The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, ens See en. < Mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping under. guarantee, 


ECON NOMY ¥\"=: DREER’S SEEDS 


aif the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 promt. a> 
|minate, Less quantity of manure will produce better vouaite, 
| There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the ‘iret 
igu uality; no seconds, Easily merited NDAK for 1 for the table, 
» NDA 


REER’S GARDEN C ‘or 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the nt a Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 


ONEY ¥ 
shew % fo 


im the home 
GROWER’S MANU 





